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THE YELLOWSTONE PARK. 


For some weeks interviews credited to one James Ful- 
lerton, “of Montana,” making charges of mismanagement 
of affairs in the Yellowstone Park, have been going the 
rounds of the papers. These charges, so far as printed, 
are entirely vague and without particulars. At the same 


time they may, perhaps, make some impression on people _ 


unfamiliar with the Park and its history, and should 
therefore receive attention. Fullerton is reported to have 
written a letter to the President, repeating to him the 
charges so liberally scattered about in the newspapers. 

As it happens, Fullerton, a long time before he got into 
the newspapers, visited the office of Forest AND’ STREAM 
and made verbally the charges that have since been 
printed. He talked with us freely and at length. We 
have been familiar with the Yellowstone Park for be- 
tween twenty-five and thirty years, have kept close watch 
on the reservation, have crossed it many times in all 
directions, and up to within a few years perhaps knew it 
as thoroughly as almost anyone. Fullerton’s statements 
about mismanagement on the part of army officers sta- 
tioned in the Park and as to abuses existing there were 
general; questions were asked him, and when an effort 
was made to bring him down to specific statements of 
fact in detail, it was found that he had no facts to give— 
that he was talking of matters of which he knew nothing. 
He talked like a man without any knowledge whatever of 
the reservation, but who had picked up a lot of the old 
gossip that continues to float about in the neighborhood 
of the Park, or like one who had been primed with a lot of 
old stories by some one whose feelings were hostile to the 
Park or to those who are administering it. ~ 

The Forest ANB STREAM has been deeply interested in 
the Park and in its preservation since the year 1880 or 
thereabouts. It is anxious to Have the reservation well 
administered, and it wishes to know if anything is going 
wrong there. And while the utmost surprise was felt that 
any criticism should be made of officers of such high 
standing and such eminent abilities as Major John 
Pitcher and Capt. H. M. Chittenden, nevertheless a patient 
effort was made to learn from Fullerton just what he 
knew. At the close of an interview lasting some time the 
conclusion forced upon us that Fullerton knew 
ncthing, that he was repeating a lot of traditionary 
gossip, much of it many years old, and was telling about 
things that are reported to have happened between the 
years 1880 and 1890. 

Among the foolish statements made by Fullerton was 
one that 800 elk had been killed for their teeth, at one 
time and in one place, in-the Park. Such a statement 
carries its own contradiction to anyone who knows any- 
thing of the habits of elk or of the possibilities of killing 
them. 

The whole matter is one of absolutely no importance, 
the charges being made by a person who is entirely un- 
worthy of credit or attention. Yet, since these charges 
have had a more or less wide currency it seems best flatly 
to deny their truth and to declare the irresponsibility of 
the person who made them. Major John Pitcher and 
Capt. Chittenden are, as is well known, men of the high- 
est standing and need no backing from anyone. 
Each of them can stand on his own record. At the same 
time it is fitting that public witness should be borne to the 
‘admirable work that each has done in his own line in the 
Yellowstone Park. Major Pitcher has succeeded in 
changing the sentiment of the inhabitants of Montana and 
Wyoming near the Park from one of destructive hostility 
to the Park to one of pride in it. They now wish to pro- 
tect it and to support the authorities there. In the engi- 
neering work Capt. Chittenden has done the utmost pos- 
sible with the means at his command. If engineering 
mistakes have been made in the past—prior to his ap- 
pointment in charge of the Park roads—it has not been 


was 


due to any fault on the part of the engineering officers in 
charge there, but to the parsimony of Congress, which 
has refused to provide funds to build proper roads, 
making it necessary to construct makeshifts. 


A VIRGINIA NON-EXPORT LAW. 


AmoncG the game protective bills in the Virginia Legis- 
lature is a measure to prohibit the exportation of game, 
except that the non-resident sportsman may carry with 
him a reasonable amount, to be accompanied by him in 
transport. The anti-export law as here outlined would 
be most admirable, and in adopting the system Virginia 
would be following the examples of numerous other 
States, in all of which the liniitation of the export privi- 
lege to the owner of the game has been of very great 
benefit. To cut off the marketing of game, as experience 
has proved wherever the plan has been tried, is the most 
effective expedient of game protection. Stop the sale of 


~ game, prevent its shipment to market, and on the instant 


the problem of protection is so simplified that the solution 
is easy. The killing for market consumption is a factor 
so considerable that to suppress it is to accomplish nine- 
tenths of the work of protection. This is not theory; it 
is a simple statement of what has been demonstrated in 
the actual experience of more than one State. If Vir- 
ginia shall adopt the plan, and make necessary provision 
for enforcing the law, the same beneficent results will fol- 
low there. 

We learn that an effort has been made to have wild- 
fowl exempted from the application of the non-export 
To do this would be to commit a great mistake. 
Virginia wildfowl demand protection quite as much as 
any of the other species and should be given full benefit 
of the anti-export law. The ducks are in a peculiar de- 
gree the prey of the market-hunter. The destructive de- 
vices of big-gun and night-light are employed by the gun- 
ners who slaughter fowl for export to the game dealer. 
The enforcement of the non-exnortation law as ap- 
plied to wildfowl would go very far to suppress the use 
of big-guns and the night-shooting which are among 
the chief abuses with which the authorities have to cope; 
it would accomplish this end because when the market- 
ing is done away with the chief incentive to these modes 
of slaughter is removed. F 

We trust that Virginia may adopt the proposed non- 
export game law, and that its provisions may be extended 
to wildfowl. 


lew. 


A movement is on foot to improve the guide service in 
the Laurentian district north of Quebec. The guides there 
are Indians, half breeds and French Canadians, and they 
are not educated up to a standard of proficiency that com- 
pares with that of Maine guides. A few who do con- 
siderable hunting and trapping in the winter months are 
good hunters and fairly familiar with the handling of a 
canoe, but the majority are simply carriers without 
knowledge of the country or a canoe, and sadly lacking 
in what may be termed “guide duties.” 

There are some fifteen clubs in this district, the rights 
heing leased to them by the government. The Triton 
Club, leasing some seven hundred square miles, about 
one hundred miles north of Quebec, has appointed a com- 
mittee whose duties are to raise the standard of men who 
serve as guides in that district. It is the scheme to have 
committees appointed by each club and to have these 
committees work together under a general plan. 

Success will be slow in coming even under the best of 
conditions, but the movement is a good one and should 
receive the hearty support of all the clubs of that district. 
Every club member should take a personal interest in 
this step forward. 

Communications from any club members, bearing sug- 
gestions or criticisms will be thankfully received by An- 
drew G. Weeks, Jr., No. 8 Congress street, Boston, acting 
for the committee of the Triton Club. 


= 
THE statistics of the deer shipped from the Adiron- 


dacks last year appear to show an increase in the supply 
there. The shipments of carcasses and saddles in 1900 
were 1,109; in 1901, 1,165, and in 1902, 1,477. This means, 
if the figures are correct, that the conditions which now 
rule in the North Woods are favorable for the continu- 
ance of the deer supply, and the tabulation prepared 
by Secretary Whish demonstrates what has recently been 
shown on Long Island, in Vermont and Massachusetts, 


that if the deer is given the necessary immunity 
the stock will replenish itself generously. Under right 
conditions we may breed our wild deer like our domestic 
sheep, and there is no good reason why the permanent 
and abundant supply of one should not be as well assured 
as of the other. It is safe to say that} after the ex- 
perience of New York, Vermont, Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut in the protection of deer, and the repeated 
demonstration of the increase following protection, 
in all these States we shall have the species in per- 
petuity. 
R 

Amonc the changes proposed for Michigan is an 
amendment which will give the non-resident sportsman 
the privilege of taking home a deer. Michigan is now 
among the States which exact a good round license fee 
from the shooter who crosses the line, yet churlishly de- 
ny him the satisfaction of carrying his game back with 
him. The plan now proposed is much more reasonable, 
and is nothing more than just. That it is not in conflict 
with good protection is sufficiently demonstrated by its 
operation in many States which permit the export of 
game in limited amount when accompanied by the owner. 

w 

In his message to the New York Legislature, Governor 
Odell shows a want of clear understanding of the abuse 
of special game and fish laws. In one sentence he depre- 
cates the enactment of special laws and in another recom- 
mends that county supervisors, under direction of the 
commission, shall be given authority to make special laws 
at will. He says: 

Amendments to the game laws, special amendments to the 
charters of villages and cities, should be discouraged, and relief 
afforded through general enactments whenever and wherever prac- 
ticable. The Legislature could well afford, under the direction 
of the Forest, Fish and Game Commission, to accord to the 
boards of supervisors the right to regulate, under a general statute, 
the game laws for their own particular localities. 

The authority Governor Odell would confer upon super- 
visors is something they once had and used so well that 
they got the game and fish laws of the State into inex- 
tricable confusion. Local legislation became such a 
nuisance that in 1886 the State spent some thousands of 
dollars to pay for a codification of the statutes, and took 
away the authority of the supervisors. Since then the 
laws have been made at Albany, and the changed order 
has been satisfactory in its operation. To restore the old 
system of special legislation by the supervisors would 
mean to bring back the old confusion and insure a con- 
dition which the Governor himself justly deprecates. 

' » 

In his message to the Maine Legislature, Governor 
Hill recommends the adoption of a non-resident license 
tax. Public opinion in the State has been in large degree 
influenced by the misleading figures put out by Commis- 
sioner Carleton, and 4s said to indorse the scheme of tax- 
ing the visiting sportsmen. Among many of the guides 
the feeling prevails that their patrons would be quite 
willing to pay a license fee, which would be a small item 
in comparison with the total outlay which an excursion 
to Maine already involves. The probabilities are that the 
Legislature will adopt the measure. Meanwhile the 
wholesale consumption of venison in lumber camps will 
20 on; and we may not look for any change in the quali- 
ties of a commission which reserves to itself the option of 
punishing game law violators or not punishing them, as 
the authorities may elect. One thing that would go far to 
advance the cause of protection in Maine to-day would 
be the existence of a game commission in whose absolute 
impartiality and official straightforwardness guides and 
the public and the visiting sportsmen could have implicit 
confidence. 


Tue Department of Agriculture Biological Survey, 
which is engaged in extensive study to determine the 
food habits of birds, has been devoting some attention to 
game birds “to ascertain the true economic position of the 
different members of this group in order to determine to 
what extent their preservation is demanded by reasons 
other than those founded upon their value as food or the 
desire to kill them for sport.” Dr. Jiidd has been pursu- 
ing the investigation, and it is announced that a buflle- 
tin will shortly be issued detailing the results of his 
studies of the grouse and the woodcock. Other bulletins 
to follow will treat of the food of waterfowl and shore 
birds, 
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Two Years’ Outing Across Siberia. 


(Continued from Vel. LIX., page 418 ) 
Boating on Cibirian Rivers. 


THE great north-flowing rivers of Russian Asia—as 
the Irtish, Tom, Enecei (erroneously spelt “Yenecei,” 
or three or four other variations), Ob, Angara, Amur, 
etc.—offer the greatest contrasts and varieties for 
shooting and fishing parties. Native-made rigs are 
purchasable at both towns and most villages; there is 
nothing nice about them, but they are serviceable and 
not high-priced. 

Do not expect, however, even in the best of the dirty 
big villages of Cibiria called towns, you can procure 
imported western boating conveniences. Take them 
along with you! Thus, you could not procure a fold- 
ing boat anywhere in the country, because one has 
never been seen there. And if you gave an order to a 
lecal importer to get one, it would take from six 
months to a year before you received it. And a pretty 
bill of charges there would be to pay—“surprises” for 
you—in customs, dues, and the elastic “extras.” 

The Russians are very strong, when “on the make,” 
in their use of invoice heads printed on long strips of 
paper: Their bills are purposely made out on the 
elongated strips—which you will never forget—to ac- 
commodate the “extras.” 

Not alone did I never perceive a folding canvas boat 
anywhere, nor a steel boat, nor a rubber boat, but even 
a boat made of bark is apparently unknown to the 
Cibiriaks. They are great ones for rafts, and make 
them pay at both ends. Thus, a trader upstream will 
build an immense cut-timber raft, procure all the tran- 
sient passengers he can (making them pay in advance), 
build a rough log house on the raft for their con- 
venience, and float downstream for a thousand versti or 
so; then, at a town or townlet where timber is scarce 
and high-priced, he will break up and sell the raft. He 
will return upstream again‘either by a chance paddle 
steamer, bearing with him local products, or get back 
by roundabout caravan route. 

Sometimes the raft will be devoted exclusively to 
trading, and fitted up with small bazars, having some 
pretense even to ornamentation. It is curious to note 


how, conformably to law, they sell everything by 
weight. ‘-Kaviar and kerosene, wools and _ whiskies, 
soaps and samovars (even those heavy, lead-lined tea- 
urns, which are one of the minor glories of the land of 


Tolstoi), all are sold by the one unique system of 
weight—i.c., the funt, or pound. This is the concen- 
trated essence of simpleness in selling—simpler than the 
decimal or metric system—simple as the single-tax 
theory. 

If babies were merchantable in Cibiria, the native 
might sell his baby by the pound. Fortunately, how- 
ever, family ties are strong among the slafs. 


Cibirian Village Sports, 


Most of the villages run up a simple combination of 
planks and poles, and call it a gimnazia. This is usually 
to one side of the one wide, straggling street. It is 
much used in summer time, and all the year round is 
handy as a hitching post for cattle, or while shoeing 
horses. In appearance, the gimnazia uprights and 
cross-piece look at first sight for all the world like ex- 
ecution scaffolds we see depicted in illustrations of the 
shuffling off of offenders; and this view of their reason of 
being was seized on once by an English rush tourist, 
who, not having known enough of Russian to ask and 
learn the truth, exclaimed, “Ah! these rascally Rus- 
sians! So this is the way they civilize Cibiria, by erect- 
ing execution scaffolds in every village! And of course 
those executed are the unhappy political exiles!” Or 
words to that effect, the purveyor of the information 
being a Russian who had heard it from another, and 
that “other” from somebody else; so I give the version 
for what it is worth. 

Apart from the gimnazia, the poor mujik has no 
other mentionable diversion than to get drunk. But 
even that he does better than the average westerner, in 
that he never gets into an ill-humor in consequence. 

One Sunday noon, in a trans-Baikal village, I saw two 
boys diverting themselves “playing. plowing” in the 
thick dust of the deserted street. One was guiding a 
miniature plow made from a couple of staves filched 
from a kaviar barrel; the other boy played horse. Poor 
little bare-footed chaps! They enjoyed the fun in their 
own way. Thus were they getting their hand in, in 
play, what was to prove their hard lot in life—plowing. 
Who ever heard of hand-plowing being easy work? 

Yet the Cibiriak is not unhappy. He is far better off 
than the’ Russ in agricultural products for home con- 
sumption—plenty of meat, milk, eggs, vegetables, etc., 
though of fruits.and sugared confections he knows very 
little. For my own part, I would find life miserable 
without sugar, and in some parts of ‘eastern Cibiria, 
where sugar could not be obtained, was for days in a 
discontented state of mind. On arrival at a bazar, 
however, the first thing I would buy would be sugar 
(so kopeks a pound), and, presto! after getting through 
a few lumps, one’s disposition would get sweeter! 
Fact! 

The good effects of sugar or things sweet, I have 
often noted. Once with a party of engineers on the 
circum-Baikal, after being out all day in the drizzling 
forests, wet to the skin, we reached the village of Kyltyk 
in the dark, still raining a coldest of rains, and the 
whole company in a bad temper, especially after the 
flounder in the deep mire of the pitch black street. Just 
beyond the church, camp was pitched for the night, and 
the soldier-cooks prepared the soup. The chief of this 
party, was the military engineer Schultz, a Russian 
‘sure, though with a Teutonic name. After the din- 
ner—partaken in silence almost, for everything had 
seemed to go wrong that day—coffee was brought in, 
but no sugar! The chef had ordered it days before from 
Ipkytck, but it had not arrived. The feelings of us all 


were like those of the man who has vainly spent his last 


match over that pipe he had so contemplated enjoying. 


Who can ‘appreciate black coffee without sugar? 

Suddenly I thought of the ounce of saccharin crystals 
in my baggage coat. 
substitute for sugar, because it lacks the body or syrup 
of the real thing, it proved a little godsend to that com- 
pany—all of.whom had heard of, but never tried, the 
concentrated sweetener. A ripple of laughter at the 
novelty, the “ice” (of a wretched day) was broken, and 
over the sweetened coffee and cigarettes and little 
glasses of cognac, an evening of bantering laughter and 
merriment was spent till turning-in time. 


How Engineers Combine Work and Sport in Cibiria. 


For the information of those who have never been 
engaged on nor assisted in railway location work, I 
would say that the members of a party take care to 
have a full quota of creature comforts in their supplies, 
making the government—that is to say, the people— 
pay for it; or, if a private enterprise, making the share- 
holders do so! I call to mind some of their lists of 
supplies—which is not headed “bill of fare,” but simply 
worded “available”’—and is for the information chiefly 
of the chef (cook) and chief. Here are some of the 
items: Ham and eggs, beefsteak and onions, liver and 
bacon, ham and tongue, ham and chicken, roast mutton, 
roast turkey, etc. Desserts: Strawberries and cream, 
wine and walnuts, milk and honey, peach and honey, 
etc. Liquors: Brandy and soda, cognac simple, cham- 
pagne dry, port, burgundy, etc. And so might be 
quoted scores of other good things. 

For actual sport, the engineers carry along guns, 
fishing tackle, traps, etc., and take advantage of the 
numerous saints’ days to suspend work altogether, and 
scour the region for both business and sport. They 
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REPRESENTATIVE SLAF TYPES. 


have learned at Petersburg the value of fur-bearing ani- 
mals, and are after skins that will bring money, not 
mere pot-shot killing. Their guns are both British and 
American, and each country’s arms have a good repu- 
tation. 

If anything, to a stranger in Cibiria, village life is 
better than town life. The peasants are better people. 
They are truer, simpler, miore genuine. Somebody once 
said the most honorable classes in the world are the 
poorer classes. The mujik is quite hospitable, and will 
share equally with you. 


The Russian Bana. 


Then he always has his bafia (bath). The most ig- 
norant slaf will run up.a vapor bath house in his back- 
yard—which is always a pretty. large one—and get a 
piping hot steam bath once a week, preferably on Sat- 
urdays. It is quite simple to make one of these bath 
houses—some planks thrown together, banked up and 
over with earth to secure a certain amount of non- 
conductivity, in other words, to keep the heat in and 
the cold out, and a pile of stones heaped up over thé 
rude fireplace in the middle of the hut. An iron caldron 
of water is atop of this stone pile, and water is taken 
from it for washing purposes. When -vapor is required, 
a little water-is dashed over the hot stones, and soon 
the bafia is filled with almost apoplectic-producing 
steam. 

When suffering from rheumatism, the practice is to 
rush from the inferno-like bath house, roll over on the 
snow naked, then dart. into the seething hot house 
again. Is it any wonder that such a shock to the system 
—equivalent to the work of a powerful faradic battery— 
gives such a fright to rheumatism as to cause it to loose 
its grip? 

But the foregoing only refers to the. democratic bafia 
of the mujik or peasant. Of the bigger variety—well, 
they are too well acclimatized in our own cities to need 
any description here. 


Cibirian Town: Architecture, 


Architecturally regarded, Irkutck is the chief town in 
Cibiria. It has over 50,000 population, is in the heart 
of Cibiria, on the swift current Angara, and has a 
cathedral that is an optical illusion—being of a light 
color, sandstone, it looks in the near distance a gigantic 
edifice, almost sufficient to stagger the imagination. But 
on close approach it seems to suddenly dwindle to 


proper proportions. At a half-mile distance I never saw © 


in my life, during a quadrupled tour of the world, such 
a look-big effect. I happening, as I expect, to pass 
through Ipkytck again in the not distant future, I will 


‘ 


Though a most unsatisfactory © 


stop over expressly to see again this architectural illu- 
sion, if for nothing else. . 

The governor-general’s palace is the usual imposing 
white edifice; and I saw at Ipkytck (like Goldsmith at 
Paris) the exteriors of many other fine houses. There 
is a million-rubli theater, completed a couple of years 
back. It was only half up when I inspected the interior 
in the fall of 1896. It follows closely the Garnier opera 
fiouses at Géneva and Paris. As to churches, Ipkytck 
has more per capita than Brooklyn. You will find them 
—big buildings all—on well nigh every street. Un- 
fortunately this religious ostentation has about as much 
moral effect on the slaf as the religion of the seven- 
prayers-a-day musselman has on Turkish officials or 
the manager of a syndicate of harems—the oriental 
“harem trust.” 


What a Cibirian Town is Like. 


Continuing to cite Ipkytck as a representative Cibi- 
rian town—for I know more of it than of any other 
Asiatic town, except a few south of the Himalaya range. 
A couple of months spent here, naturally took me all 
over the place. My stay was prolonged from two weeks 
to two months involuntarily, as I had to wait for bag- 
gage from the Pacific. Now, as to the houses, they are 
almost always of wood, with spacious yards to each. 
There are few conveniences. Those of means have bell 
batteries, burglar pocket-torpedo alarms, and force- 
water supply from roof cisterns. 

The sidewalks are of wood. They have to be watched 
by the police, as the natives seem to consider they have 
a right to them at nights for fuel. The streets are all 
poorly made, all dusty in dry weather, and all muddy— 
better write miry—in wet. The only time they are clean 
is when under the prolonged snow-ice of winter. But 
you should see their state during the fortnight’s thaw! 
It is poorest economy, but it is just like a Russian, to 
build a million-rubli opera house, and yet cause an an- 
nual loss of a million in injury to health and commerce 
by foul, miry streets. 

The society of Ipkytck consists of two species—those 
who have been convicted and those who ought to have 
been. 


Blessing the House—A Queer Cibirian C.stom. 


On the completion of a house—even a two-roomed 
dom, the local priest offers up a blessing. A small 
established fee is charged for this, but the equivalents 
of many more fees go in the drinking bout that ensues, 
in which the priest becomes hopelessly and helplessly 
involved. Being a temperance man, I was _ never 
affected when invited to assist at one of these imbibing 
functions, and was referred to as a Christian. The 
Russians do not call themselves Christians, but npabo- 
clabui (pronounced prabo-cglabni), meaning literally 
“verily illustrious,” or in other words, “verity credu- 
lous” or “verity believers.” Literally, the vernacular is 
almost untranslatable. 


A Brief Insight ioto the Cibirian Professional Man’s Life. 


He is called, for instance, civil engineer. Thus to 
call himself he must have a diploma. Would it be be- 
lieved, that in paternally-run Russiadom, any man who 
passes an exam. in theory, can dub himself engineer 
so-and-so, although his practical qualifications are nil. 
Influence, favoritism, tips, or purposely to “lose” at 
table or cards a few hundred pybli to the list of persons 
who have to be bribed, are the bases of “promotion” in 
the slaf country. -Merit has no “pull” whatever. I was 
informed of one noteworthy instance at Peterburg. 
One civil engineer, who was opposed to bribery, at- 
tempted to secure a leading position without tipping a 
kopek. His merit was undeniable; he was passed—that 
is to say, accepted—when there loomed up what the 
French call a maitre-chanteur (literally, master-black- 
mailer). This individual was named Kepbetc. He had 
the final word. He found he could not extract any tip, 
nor promise of one; so he reported, “for private rea- 
sons, cannot recommend.” Could anything be more 
damaging or insinuating to a man’s character? You 
see, no charge is made against the successful candi- 
date; and the board thus reported to, gets the opinion 
that something very serious has been discovered against 
the applicant. The latter has no remedy at law, for his 
traducer made a private and privileged communication, 
and even if called upon by the board to explain, would 
only say, “Well, the reasons, as stated, are private.” 
This loathsome stab in the back implied insinuation is 
not actionable per se, and the complainant who tested 
it in court would lose his case (legally, but not morally) 
before any law-tribunal on earth. 

It subsequently transpired that this Kepbetc, or 
Kepbetz, was implicated in extensive frauds in the con- 
struction of the trans-Cibirian and recently finished 
trans-Manchurian railroads, disappeared, and is now 
“wanted,” with many others, by the Russian police. 

The foregoing is a good illustration of incidents in 
every standard Cibirian professional’s life, and is one of 
the rotten features of Russian official transactions. 


Poor Wages in Cibiria. 


A Cibirian architect is poorly paid, to give another 
illustration. The average earnings will be 100 rubli 
monthly—little over $50. The purchasing power, in- 
deed, is less than our $50. At that, he will put in twelve 
hours’ work per diem. He has few creature comforts. 
He is usually married, therefore respectable, and man- 
ages to save a little money where he could not in the. 
non-marital state. 


Curios in Church Architecture in Cibiria. 


The principal edifices in Cibiria are the churches; and 
of all church architecture on God’s footstool, I have 
come to the conclusion that Russian church architecture 
is the ugliest. It is an eyesore to any landscape. It is 
a slavish imitation of the Byzantin, yet without any of 
the chastity or striking originality of design of the old 
Turkish or Saracenic motifs, or the grace or elegance 
of other eastern architectural styles, like the Moorish, 
Egyptian or Indian. The Russians seem to have at 
some time in the ages past, hit upon the most unfortu- 
nate and ugliest of Byzantin styles, and made “con- 
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fusion worse confounded” by clapping on or merging 
into it a mongrel or nondescript native idea; whence the 
eyesore Muscovite church “standards” of to-day. 

Your writer speaks entirely from personal observa- 
tions, because having covered the whole of Cibiria and 
Russia—not in a globe-trot of a few weeks, but on, as 
hitherto mentioned, a protracted tour of inspection last- 


ing two years. 
Military Buildings, 


Next in size after the grotesque churches, are the 
soldiers’ barracks. They are all huge packing-box 
edifices, built square, with such a profusion of windows 
arranged exactly opposite each other on all four sides, 
that in the distance, when you see the sun setting be- 
hind one of these brick wildernesses, four or five stories 
high, the structure looks like an abandoned ruin, of 
which only the walls remain. 

The barracks accommodate two to three thousand 
troops. At Vladivoctok, on the Pacific, you see a 
dozen of these painfully barren brick edifices, and they 
are enough to give anybody a dolorous first impression 
of the country. You see the same thing at the chief 
towns overland all the way to Peterburg. I have been 
through these barracks, and the interiors are worse still 
—soiled whitewashed walls, benches around all sides on 
which the inmates sit and sleep, long greasy tables at 
which they have their repasts, and downstairs, in the 
yards, are sanitary conditions which pigs even would 
not tolerate. When the inspector makes his “see-him- 
coming” round once a month, things are cleared up a 
bit, then allowed to relapse for another month into the 
unspeakable. 

Official Residences. 

The governors’ residences are the next biggest speci- 
mens of building in Cibiria. Some of them are fine, 
built with double walls—leave a Russian and his wife 
and plenty of peculated funds alone for that! The edi- 
fices are either sandstone or freestone, sometimes 
brick, painted white. In some towns, where the gov- 
ernor has no chance to steal much, he has to be content 
with a wood residence—comfortable withal. These tim- 
ber buildings are not a particle like our American farm- 
houses. Our thin wood walls would not do at all for 
keeping out the rigors of the Cibirian cold, beginning 
with 20 below zero, centigrade, the middle of Septem- 
ber, reaching 52 below in January (equal to 58 degrees 
Fahr.), and winding up with an icy blizzard the middle 
of April, while.the chunk ice on the rivers will not per- 
mit of navigation for a month later. So in this part of 
Russian Asia the house walls are often the actual tree- 
trunks roughly planed down on two sides with hatchets, 
and mortised into each other at the corners. The inter- 
stices are filled up with vermin-breeding vegetable fiber 
refuse (a kind of jute debris), which have given so 
unsavory a reputation for insects to Cibirian houses. 

I was through divers of the governors’ palaces. None 
are above three stories in height, many are only two, 
and some wood executive mansions are entirely con- 
fined to the ground floor. There is always one grand 
zala, or salon, for receptions, annual dances, etc.; a 
waiting room, where you await the pleasure of “his. 
highness the nabob,” and are supposed to arise and 
remain standing when “his almightiness” makes his 
appearance and rapidly runs through his list of callers. 
The governor being usually a soldier, disposes of his 
visitors with refreshing military celerity. Pity our 
American law courts are not handled by soldiers! 


Cibirian Educatiozal Institutions. 
Fourth, architecturally considered, on the list of 


buildings in Cibiria are the schools, seminaries and the - 


few technical institutes and museums. These are never 
more than a couple of stories in height. They are 
mostly of wood (tree lengths) and plaster, and all have 
double windows, .to exclude the cold and prevent con- 
densation of moisture on the glass. This last precau- 
tion is usually a failure, as the joints are not air-tight, 
and consequently air circulates between the outer and 
inner windows. 


Through Cibirian Prisons. 


Fifth and next in importance in size of buildings, are 
the hospitals and prisons. My visits thereto, especially 
the latter, have already been described in FoREST AND 
STREAM, and more extensively in the medical press, par- 
ticularly the (Manhattan) Medical News. 

Since it always interests readers, I may repeat that 
George Kennan’s exposures in the Century over a 
dozen years ago, did a lot of good. All that he wrote, 
as before pointed out, was true; in fact, not true 
enough; but the conditions he described exist no longer. 
Of course the Russ will not admit the change is duc to 
Kennan; but it is significant that Kennan’s exposé 
sprung a sense of shame into the guilty ones. 


Cibirian Domestic Architecture. 


Now we come to the domi or houses in commen of 
the Cibirian inhabitants. Rarely are two stories en- 
countered in the townlets; but in the towns, they are 
common enough, and even in places like Ipkytck, 
Iakytck, Omck, Kpacnoiapck, you will see some of 
three flights. They are always of wood. Fireplaces or 
stoves, as we know them, are unknown. One big stove 
and oven combined serves to heat a four-roomed house. 
By being placed in the middle of the house, exactly in 
the center of the dividing room-walls, the chambers are 
equally heated simultaneously. I must admit the heat- 
ing and ventilation of Cibirian houses in winter is 
efficient, with dll its crudeness. The home of the poor- 
est Cibirian mujik is better off in this respect than that 
of the fellah of Egypt in the cool (often too cool) sea- 
son, or of the atorante of the Chilean Andes, or the 
miserable drafty hut of the walla south of the Hima- 
layas. The Asiatic slaf is often better housed than 
many European peasant families. ; 

My own range of architectural observations and 
travels has extended from America to Argentina, Al- 
bion to Australia, Canada to China, Hispania to Hel- 
vetia, India to Italia, France and Germany to Mexico, 
and Korea, and from Japan to the whole of northern 
Asia; but in no speck on this mundane sphere is there 
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less of interest to the builder and architect than in that 
huge part of the globe known as northern Asia. North 
America has its glory in its modern buildings, and the 


-prehistoric monuments of the Indians. 


The Trans-Cibirian Railroad. 


A paragraph on this railway, for the edification of 
western travelers across Cibiria. I have already most 
fully described it, technically and generally, illustrated 
with scores of views, in journals like Railway and 
Locomotive Engineering, Manhattan; Railway Age, 
Chicago; Railway Magazine, London, and have had 
to sum up against it in every case. It is throughout a 
second-grade road, and will not for another quarter- 
century even begin to compare with a first-class Ameri- 
can railway. The “quick time” we occasionally read 
of as being done on it—‘Mockba to Port Arthur in 
fifteen days’—are only isolated instances of speeding, 
engine and one car. If you were to do the journey, say, 
next summer, it would take you from twenty-two to 
twenty-six days to get through. 


Two Streaks of Rust 5,000 Miles Long. 


In the engineering press I have already expressed my 
views of the fate of the trans-Cibirian after a couple of 
decades. It will but serve as an impulse to the con- 
struction of more southerly trans-Asiatic railroad sys- 
tems, free from the wintry obstructions and rigors of 
the Cibirian climate. This competition would mean 
commercial ruin to the Russian road, and we should 
ere long see its 5,000 miles of track rusting under very 
limited local requirements and military transport. 

As it is, the trans-Cibirian is operated at a heavy loss. 
True, it has all the traffic it can manage, but as this 
traffic is mostly governmental, it does not yield a penny 
of profit. Two-thirds of the passengers are officials— 
of course, traveling on free passes. In short, I do not 
believe the road will in any year for the next twenty 
years, show a margin of profit over operating ex- 
penses—a pretty white elephant indeed. But then it 
must not be forgotten, the trans-Cibirian was built for 
military reasons. Its commercial possibilities were en- 
tirely subsidiary. 


Careful Packing Necessary. 


Goods traversing Cibiria could not get a rougher 
handling in any other part of the globe. The tarantas 
is the native vehicle of transport for passengers (apart 
from the railroad), and the telega for goods. Neither 
have springs, so the shaking up can be imagined on 
the torture roads. Both these conveyances are four- 
wheeled, and used only during summer. In winter, it 
is the sani, or sledge. So that, outside of the railroad, 
sporting goods sent to Cibiria will have to be strongly 
packed, and yet easy of inspection in a strongly suspi- 
cious country, where even a sheet of model patterns is 
submitted to the frontier censor before it is allowed to 
pass. It is for this reason that forwarding agents on 
the Russian frontier have a lucrative calling, seeing 
after repacking and forwarding of goods that have been 
dissected by the frontier customs. For this, they 
charge the Cibirian merchant an agreed-on rate. 

L. Lopran. 
[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


A Game Dinner I Did Not Eat. 


MEmory is proverbially fickle, but there is perhaps no 
matter about which it so often suffers total eclipse as that 
of the dinners we have eaten. Failure to recall the kind 
cf food of which we partook at a given feast, the people 
we met, and the character of the talk constitutes one of 
the surprises of life. It is the more unpleasant because it 
involves a measure of thanklessness of which we would 
not willingly be guilty. We want to remember dinners, 
if only out of gratitude to the friendly hosts under 
whose hospitable mahogany we have thrust our legs. 

But endeavor to recall them leads only to a vague and 
indefinite censciousness of this or that dinner. What 
there was to eat, what we saw, whom we met, what we 
heard have disappeared as if they had never been. If 
any detail remains, it is likely to be the talk; which would 
indicate that it is what we hear, not what we taste and 
see, that abides longest with us. 

It is a curious fact this failure of memory to preserve 
the details of occurrences which at the time were deemed 
of much importance. For unless digestion and that feel- 
ing of comradery common to all men were wholly lack- 
ing, we had when eating these dinners a very definite im- 
pression of their goodness or badness. 

No doubt, however, the very frequency of dinners 
tends to obliterate details from memory. To the ordinary 
diner-out dinners come in such rapid succession that the 
details of one runs into another, and so quickly become 
confused and lost. The man who dines diversifiedly—at 
a private party on one evening, at his club the next, and 
again at a quasi-official function—does so too often to 
retain any lasting impression of a particular feast. If 
he dined only on Christmas Day, the dinner might be- 
come immortal. 

Then, too, there is a certain monotony about dinners. 
In the very nature of things, the food itself cannot great- 
ly vary. There is the same general foundation upon 
which its superstructure is reared. The difference is 
chiefly in the degree of comfort and content which one 
experiences, in the brightness or dullness of the talk, and 
the character of the decorations. And these depend on 
the composition of the company and the taste of 
the host. Neither the things eaten nor the quality of 
the cooking do much to reinforce the/memory of any 
particular feast. , 

Of course there are exceptions to this general rule— 
cases where the food is the chief attraction, when what 
is eaten longest endures in recollection. Again, there are 
instances when failure to partake of certain dishes, when 
the mouth, so to speak, was set for special viands and 
disappointment ensued, cling most tenaciously to memory. 

I recall a “poudre” day on that lake in the far north 
from which the continent abandons its northeasterly 
trend and slopes squarely away toward the Frozen Sea. 
Now, a “poudre” day in the open is not a ye ng be 
pleasantly remembered. For it means a day on which the 
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spitits in your thermometer sink down toward the bulb 
and stay there; when the: cutting wind so fills the air 
with frozen snow crystals that all landmarks are lost, 
and the range of vision is limited to your leading dog; 
and when the struggle against cold becomes a fierce fight 
for existence. 

The morning had been pleasant enough. When we left 
our night camp in the pines and descended upon the ice, 
the white expanse rolled away clear and distinct before 
us. The two dog trains held steadily toward the north, 


the drivers, with blanket capotes pulled close, having lit- 
tle to do. : 


It was not till*the first traverse had been covered and 
we emerged from the lee of the projecting point upon 
which we had taken breakfast to enter the broader ex- 
panse of the lake, that the wind began to rise. At first 
it was a mere breeze, a thing that only twists the smoke 
above the lodge poles. Then miniature coils of snow be- 
gan to circle over the smooth surface, followed by drifts 
of larger proportions, until all landmarks were lost in 
the swirl of the tempest. The cold with such a wind was 
intense. To sit in the sledge was to freeze; to run 
against the bitter blast was well-nigh impossible. 

Still we struggled on, the dogs with low-bent heads, 
the half-breed drivers muffled to their ears. Nothing 
was visible a dozen yards ahead of the sledges, and our 
shouts to each other were lost in the roar of the storm. 
After a time the dogs began to give way and to face 
about in the harness. The men kept on from the mere 
impulse of progressiveness and the knowledge that safety 
lay in rapid motion. But it was two o’clock in the after- 
noon before we made the projecting headland which 
marked the end of the traverse and climbed up the bank 
among the pine trees. 

Now, a pine-clump is not an inviting habitation with 
the snow two feet deep and the temperature at thirty 
below. But, coming out of the wrack and drift of the 
tempest, it was a veritable haven of rest. It was the 
more welcome because in the midst of it was piled high a 
circle of snow, within which the ground had been scraped 
bare, and a good fire of logs burned brightly. Dog gear 
hung in the branches of the scrub; two sledges were close 
at hand, and, standing about the fire, were a Scotch 
“company’s” officer and his two Indian drivers. Never 
was greeting more hearty. Even the dogs bayed a wel- 


come, only prevented from beconiing warmer by the 
shouts of the men. 


As every camping party in the woods is communistic 
in its tendencies, the snow circle was quickly enlarged 
and piled higher to form a break against the wind. Har- 
ness, extra moccasins, etc., were hung in the trees 
to keep them out of the way of the dogs. Then more 
wood was cut, the kettle filled with snow and set to boil, 
and provisions unpacked from the sledges. There was 
not much of the I-‘ter left, but what there was was the 
best of its kind—n-vose nose, briskets and tongues, berry 
pemmican, with steaks of the wood buffalo traded the 
day before from a Chipewyan hunter, and plenty of tea. 

The Scotsman’s pots were already boiling merrily. A 
few frozen whitefish were thawing before the fire, to 
be transferred, a little later, to the skillet. Most welcome 
sight of all were the Scotch bannocks, the sweet cakes 
and sugar which the trader had brought from the fort 
at the forks of the river. Indeed, no vagary of the ap- 
petite is more singular than the yearning one develops 
for bread and sugar after a continuous diet of 
pemmican, moose meat, grease and tea. With a bakery 
on every corner, the devotion of the small boy to sweet- 
cakes and crullers is a matter to smile at. But eliminate 
flour and sugar from the bill of fare on a fortnight’s 
sledge journey, and the taste of them is a gratification 
one would not lightly forego. 

Of course the dogs were hungry, too. Capitaine had 
eaten his boots, and Mistatim, that thief of the world, had 
been caught gnawing at the lashings of a freight sledge. 
But it was early yet to feed them. So they had been driven 
off, and seeing no sign of dried moose meat cutting, they 
had rolled themselves up into separate balls on the lee 
of the tree trunks or sat on the top of the snow circle 
watching us, like an audience in an amphitheatre. Not a 
movement escaped them, and when the pots had done 
boiling, and the fragrance of frying fish reached their 
nostrils, excitement and desire to share the feast showed 
in every shining eye and quivering muscle. 

Beyond doubt it was a dinner that the most blase diner- 
out might have longed to eat. Moose nose, trembling 
and opaque as a vegetable conserve; delicious tongues, 
juicy buffalo steaks, fat whitefish hot from the pan, 
pemmican and Saskotoom berries; hard, crisp bannocks, 
round sweet cakes and tea with sugar in it, all spread out 
on a canvas sledge cover. As Mr. Squeers would have 
remarked: “Here’s richness!” 


True, save the fish, it all came on the board in one 
course. But refinement of cookery and multiplication of 
courses are only a mockery and delusion to men who 
have tramped fifteen miles in a blinding snowstorm since 
breakfast. Moreover, it fulfilled Thackeray’s idea of a 
dinner, in that its chief object was to feed the guests. 
Flowers, he insisted, had no place in an atmosphere com- 
posed of the fumes of ham and gravy and soup. “Have 
the central ornaments as handsome as you like, but be 
hanged to the roses, I say.” 

Now, the central ornament in this case was the pot 
of moose nose, and the side decorations the six hungry 
men squatted about the cloth, They were very, very 
hungry. And the way they set to promised to reproduce 
the feasts of, say, a century ago, when dinner parties 
began at three in the afternoon and ran their course 
through the whole evening. ’ 

I recall that we had just finished the fish when an 
exclamation of the half-breed drivers called our atten- 
tion to the dogs. It must be confessed that the spectacle 
presented was not a cheering one. For the hungry 
brutes, excited by the savory odors of the meal, and yet 
denied food, had fallen foul of each other, and in an in- 
siant were engaged in a general melee. There was no 
divisions into parties, one against the other. Every dog 
did battle on his own account, indifferent whether he 
attacked the head of the foe nearest him or’the tail of the 
one in front. The entire snow barricade and the regions 
about it was transformed into a battlefield. The round 
balls at the roots of the trees uncoiled themselves, and, 
leaping into the fray, bit and tore the first adversary 
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they found. Dogs fought singly, in couples, in quar- 
tettes. Then the whole mass seemed to roll itself into 
one huge ball, from which projected innumerable tails 
and multitudinous legs. Huskie, Yukon and yellow, 
mongrel were tangled in an inextricable knot. 

Inevitably the excitement communicated itself to the 
men. Into the struggling, yelping throng they pushed 
with whip and club. But for a time blows seemed to have 
no effect, other than to intensify the strife. For every 
dog struck, thinking himself bitten by an antagonist, only 
fought the harder. But the lashing and the shot-like 
imprecation began in time to tell. ~ Little by little the 
fighting pack separated until the last half-dozen dogs 
released their holds and with a wild scurry dashed 
across the camp. 

Alas, with that dash our game dinner disappeared. For 
every dog in his wild leap from the snow wall struck the 
center of our improvised table as unerringly as if shot 
from a rifle. } 

It was all over in a twinkling. The tremendous im- 
pact of the flying pack left nothing of the feast. Pots and 
pans rolled away overturned, like toy balloons in a gale. 
Moose nose and brisket mingled with tongue and pemmi- 
can in the half melted snow and mud about the camp- 
fire. A half-burned log whose projecting end had been 
struck by the leaping dogs, turned somersault and lay 
across the tablecloth, its further end resting in the pan 
of Scotch bannocks. And Mistatim, true to his thievish 
instinct, was bringing up the rear of the flying column 
with his mouth full of sweet cakes! 

The night came softly down. The gray owl sounded 
his lonely cry, the pine tops stirred in the wind and the 
aurora streamed’ down like a great tent dyed in all the 
colors of the rainbow. The dogs, full-fed with dried 
moose meat, curled into balls about the tree trunks. The 
men on their beds of pine brush pulled the blankets closer 
and tried to sleep. But never from the waking brain 
went the consciousness of something lost, the longing for 
a game dinner they-did not eat. MARTYN. 


The Call of the Wilderness. 


Coty Foor, on the Koyukuk, is a far cry from New 
York city, but I have just had news of a man who 
stepped from one antithesis into the other. From the 
lofty mountain at the head waters of the Koyukuk, the 
polar ocean is visible, and if there is a colder or more 
inaccessible region anywhere, it can only be in the con- 
stantly lessening portion of the Arctic waste that has 
never yet been trodden by the foot of civilized man. 

Shortly after my return from Alaska in 1898, a stran- 
ger introduced by a mutual friend, called on me in a 
New York flat, and asked about the new mining coun- 
try. He was the manufacturer of an artistic specialty, 
well along toward middle life, with a wife and family, 
and a successful business. He was unfamiliar with the 
rudiments of camp life and had never been in a cold 
country. 

His questions ranged from moccasins, muckluks and 
metasse through all the details of outfit and supplies, 
to maps and routes and the latest mining strikes, and 
though he made no explanation, and in view of his age 
and the settled certainty of his life, the idea seemed 
preposterous. I was forced to believe that he contem- 
plated a prospecting trip into one of the hardest and 
most dangerous countries men have ever penetrated 
in search of gold. ; 

I will call his name Brown, as possibly he might ob- 
ject to having the history of his tenderfoot days re- 
called. 

I told Brown that the Klondike was a sucked orange, 
and that as far as the average man was concerned, the 
gold might as well be in the sub-treasury in Wall 
street, and I did what I could to dissuade him. He 
persisted, however, in getting at all I knew of the min- 
ing country, and among other things I told him of the 
coarse gold strike on the Koyukuk. 

After that the conversation centered on the Koyu- 
kuk, though I knew next to nothing of the country, 
and that only by hearsay. Two facts seemed to satisfy 
him—gold had been found there and the country was 
difficult of access, and, therefore, not overrun by pros- 
pectors. 

A year later I met the mutual friend to whom I was 
indebted for Brown’s visit. In the course of the con- 
versation, he remarked, “By the way, Mrs. Brown has 
had recent news from Mr. Brown. I suppose you know 
that he went to Alaska?” P 

I told her that I had not known, but that such being 
the fact, I felt sure I could name the part of Alaska 
to which he had gone, and upon mentioning the Koyu- 
kuk, she said I was right. When Brown went away 
he had cautioned his wife to tell no one of his desti- 
nation, and she had kept the secret till it became im- 
possible—for nearly a year. 

He had turned his business over to a brother, and 
had for the time being cut away all connection with his 
old life. ; 

A year later I heard that Brown was home again 
on a visit, but I could get no definite information as 
to his success. He went back to the Koyukuk, and for 
two years more I heard nothing of him. Finally, last 
fall, I learned that after four years within the Arctic 
circle, Brown was coming home again, this time as 
owner of one of the best of the placer claims in the 
whole mining country. 

Mr. Brown is no longer a tenderfoot. A Seattle 
paper, before me, quotes him as a “pioneer ol the 
Koyukuk,” who “joined in the 1898 stampede and 
located on Myrtle Creek, the oldest as well as one of 
the richest creeks in the camp.” The paper treats his 
conclusions as to the richness of the district with defer- 
ence, and quotes him at length as to the probable 
output of gold, Dry, Vermont and other producers. 
not failing to mention the “distressing scarcity of 
water during the past summer” as a factor in lessen- 
ing the output. ; 
| am giad that Brown has been successful. He is a 
Scotchman and his racial persistence has got him 
what he went-after. The thing that interests me most 
in him, however, is the motive which impelled him to 
give up at the eleventh hour the comfortable things 


of life for the uncomfortable. It was, I think, a reac- 
tion. from and a’ rebuke to the refinements of our 
modern way of crowding the most people into the Jeast 
space and teaching them to get along like babies reared 
in a barrel and fed through the bung hole by artificial 
means, substituting oxygen for ozone and electricity 
for sunlight, that made him choose the cold and black- 
ness of the northern night. Crowded cities have some 
advantages, but for those in whom the old adventur- 
ous spirit still lives, the wilderness never had greater 
charms than it has to-day. J. B. BurnHam. 


Ont Miss 46 0 Biiaet Bi. 


Earty last summer something told me that I ought 
to have a nice moose head to add to my collection of 
hunting trophies, and with the hope of being able to 
secure this, I left New York by way of the New York 
Central Railroad at 7:30 P. M. on Sept. 29 last. 

The following morning at 9 o’clock I arrived at 
Montreal, and after looking to the transfer of my bag- 
gage, and seeing to its passage through the hands of 
the custom house officers—which caused me not the 
least bit of trouble—I then spent a couple of hours 
looking around the city, leaving there at 12 o’clock over 
the Inter-Colonial Railroad for New Castle, Northum- 
berland county, New Brunswick. Along toward even- 
ing we passed by on the opposite side of the river from 
that old antl interesting city, Quebec. From our train 
we had a very good view of Dufferin Terrace and Mont- 
morency Falls. I had spent some little time there just 
sixteen years previous, and this old city, surrounded 
with its walls, sitting on a high bluff, looked just as it 
did on my former visit. 

From Quebec the ride to New Castle was not par- 
ticularly interesting, as the road lay mostly through 
timber land. After an early breakfast on the train the 
next morning, our train pulled in to New Castle at 


. 7:25, and I was met there by the man sent by Mr. John 


Robinson, Jr., game overseer of Northumberland 
county, with whom I had previously corresponded, 
and who had made all the arrangements for my 
hunt. He drove me down into the town proper, 
which lay alongside the Miramichi River, and there I 
found Mr. Robinson waiting for me. (I want to take 
this opportunity to commend both Mr. Robinson, as 
well as my guide.. The former for the very careful man- 
ner in which he attended to my arrangements, as to 
securing guide, license, provisions, etc.; and to the lat- 
ter for his untiring efforts toward making my hunt a 
successful one.) 

Soon after the arrival of my guide, Mr. Carl Bersing 
put in an appearance, and as all our camp baggage ana 
provisions had already been arranged for and sent out 
ahead by Mr. Robinson, we loaded my personal camp 
baggage on a two-horse spring-wagon and departed on 
our forty-mile drive to the first camp. A couple of hours 
out we picked up our cook, and at noon stopped at 
Ways, twenty miles out, the last house among the set- 
tlements, for lunch, and immediately after leaving there 
we entered the timber land. Worse roads than we en- 
countered during the remainder of the forty-mile drive 
I have seldom found. 

Just before dark we stopped at a little run called 
Stonybrook, where we “boiled” (the Provincial term to 
indicate building a fire, making tea and getting a lunch). 
Leaving there, we journeyed on to our main camp 
called Sevogle Cabin, where we arrived at 10:50 P. M., 
or a little more than forty-eight hours after leaving 
New York. 

We found the camp, a log cabin, with wood floor and 
birch bark roof, to be both warm and dry, with a stove 
in one end and bunks in the other end. The cabin had 
just, two days before, been vacated by Mr. George 
Dominick, Jr., of New York city, who had spent a 
couple of delightful weeks there, during which time he 
had secured a nice moose; but while absent from camp 
one day a bear came in and ran away with the scalp 
of the moose. They never again saw either the scalp 
or the bear. On my arrival at New Castle, I had re- 
ceived a short note from him telling me of this, and 
saying, “If you see this old bear give him one for me, 
too.” When I read this note I had little expectation of 
seeing this or any other bear; but subsequent events 
turned out differently, and this only goes to show what 
a degree of uncertainty attends hunting. 

Early the next morning, we packed up some pro- 
visions, our sleeping bags and a small canvas lean-to 
and took the trail to Peabody’s Lake, a distance of 
about four miles, there to go into camp and try our 
first luck at moose hunting. We walked (as I might 
say, we always did, there being no horses or trails for 
horses in that section) all the way through close timber. 
When about half way out a young bull moose came out 
on the trail a short distance ahead of us, but on hearing 
us quickly ran out of sight. He had but small horns, 
and we made no attempt to secure him. It was a very 
interesting sight to me, however, as it was the first 
moose I had ever seen outside of captivity, and I was 
greatly surprised at the appearance it presented. 

In color the body was a dark brown and black, while 
the legs shaded off a little lighter. The ears seemed 
very long, and he traveled and looked to me not unlike 
a mule; in fact, he looked so different from what I haa 
expected that it took me a few minutes to realize that 
it was not a domestic animal. 

On our arrival near the lake we stopped to make 
camp, but first walked to the lake to take a look for 
moose. I found it quite a pretty body of water, very 
shallow along the edges, about three-quarters of a mile 
long and one-half mile in width, and surrounded on all 
sides with heavy undergrowth and timber, right down 
to its edges. We saw nothing, so we returned to the 
camping place, and the boys proceeded to make camp, 
put up the tents, and get lunch. 

They built what they called an “A lean-to,” by putting 
up two posts about five feet apart, with a small pole 
across the top, and stretching canvas from this pole at 
an angle of 45 degrees back to the ground, about eight 
feet, thus leaving an opening in front, directly in front 
of which a camp-fire was then built; and in this open 
tent, or lean-to, we slept comfortably. 


‘ 


Toward evening we went back to the lake, hauled out 
the boat, which we found hidden in the bushes, and 
rowed across, where we stationed ourselves behind an 
old treetop, and Car] then proceeded to give the moose 
call with his birch bark horn. This horn was made of 
birch bark rolled up and fastened with a string, making 
an opening about three-fourths of an inch in diameter at 
tie inoutu and four inches in diameter at the big end 
and about twelve inches long. After calling for some 
time, and getting no answer, we rowed out into the lake 
and caught a fine string of trout for our supper, after 
which we again returned to the shore and called until 
evening, but without success, returning to camp just 
as darkness was setting in. 

Carl soon had a fire going, and in the absence of a 
frying-pan, he cut a “‘skiver,” stripped some trout on it 
with a piece of bacon between each, and sticking one 
end of the “skiver” in the ground andthe other end 
in front of the hot coals, he soon had the trout broiling 
nicely. 

The following morning we were up at daybreak, and 
again at the lake, calling. After about an hour’s time 
a big cow moose came out to the lake on the opposite 
side and stood in a listening attitude for some little 
time. Then she started to walk along the edge of the 
lake in water about eight inches deep, and continued 
on around until a littke more than one hundred yards 
from where we were stationed, and there she turned and 
walked off into the timber. We heard her walking and 
thrashing around in the timber near us for more than 
an hour. We saw nothing more, and late that evening 
we returned to our main camp at Sevogle Cabin. 

The next morning we packed up and started for 
Clearwater Camp, twelve miles distant, Carl, Will the 
cook, and Fred the packer, all carrying packs on their 
backs. After a tramp of five hours, at all times 
through dense timber and underbrush, and over mostly 
a flat and at times very swampy country, we arrived at 
our destination, and after eating a lunch, Carl and I 
went to the lake, and we again tried calling, but with- 
out success. 

Our camp at Clearwater I found to be a cabin con- 
structed somewhat similar to that of Sevogle, but not 
quite so large. 

The next morning Carl suggested that we take a 
walk up along the ‘brook a few miles and see what 
signs we could find up that way. After walking a mile 
through dense underbrush and timber, we sat down on 
a log and listened for something, but heard nothing, 
and again continued on about another mile. We were 
moving quietly along the trail, when we heard a slight 
noise to our right, close by the trail; and on looking 
first saw a slight movement of a bush and then what 
appeared first to me to be a big log or stump, but 
which on second examination I found to be a big black 
bear. He lay partly crouching by a log, and just 21 feet 
from where I stood. I fired two shots quickly, both 
striking him in the back of the neck—the first one for 
myself and the second for Mr. Dominick—and he 
dropped. After making sure that he was dead, we went 
to him and found a very nice specimen, measuring 4 
feet 10 inches across his forearms and breast, and 6 
feet 9 inches long from the tip of his nose to the end 
of his hindfeet when lying on his back, without being 
stretched. His hindfeet measured 7 inches long, and 
we supposed him to weight about 400 pounds. 

I am free to confess that my first sight of him gave 
me somewhat of a start, and for a moment we thought 
we would surely be in for a scrap. After Carl removed 
the hide and head, we then returned to the camp, where 
we arrived about 4 o’clock, first having cached the skin 
and head just outside of the cabin. 

Immediately upon entering the cabin, we lamented 
about there being no game in the country, etc., and 
about our luck in not securing anything, and I told Will 
the cook that I had fired a bullet into a tree to see how 
it would mushroom, and showed him the bullet I had 
gotten out of the bear’s skull. After commenting a 
little on it I told Carl he had better bring a piece of 
the tree in and show it to Will; and a few moments 
afterward Carl stepped into the doorway with the bear 
skin and head, with its mouth open, and said to Will, 
“There is the tree.” He was lying down on one of 
the bunks at the time, with his back to the door, ana 
turning his head, looked over his shoulder to see the 
section of the tree. On seeing the bear’s head and 
open mouth he gave one jump and landed in the mid- 
dle of the floor, regardless of his lame leg, and ex- 
claimed, “For the Lord’s sake! if I had known these 
animals were roaming around these woods I never 
would have stayed in camp alone without a gun.” 

It furnished a topic for conversation for the re- 
mainder of the day, and a couple of hours afterward I 
heard him say to Carl out. in the woodyard, “I might 
have known you fellows were lying, for I knew you had 
no ax with which to chop a tree down.” 

During that night it commenced to rain, and was 
still raining the next morning when we got up, and in 
fact continued to rain the whole day long. Notwith- 
standing that, however, -we left camp about 1 o’clock 
and still-hunted until dark, returning to our camp wet 
through. 

The next day we spent a couple of hours in both the 
morning and evening at the lake, calling, and still- 
hunted the balance of the day, but without success. The 
following day we decided we would take the trail for 
Bald Mountain, fifteen miles distant. 

We traveled all the way through an unbroken forest, 
following a blazed trail most of the way. 

Along about 4 o’clock in the afternoon, when just 
about a mile from South Fork Brook, where we in- 
tended going into camp for the night, we saw a bull 
moose close by the trail, and although he stood for a 
few moments in plain sight of Carl, yet he was in such 
a position that I was unable to see him until he started 
to run away. He ran some distance parallel with the 
trail and then came out on it, but I did not fire at him. 
I afterward thought, and still think that I should have 
done so, but my reason for hesitating was that I 
thought I might only wound him, and felt that unless 1 
could stop him I would prefer losing the chance rather 
than that he should go off wounded. 

When we went into camp I felt as though I would 
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have liked to have been any place in the world but 
there, and I have an idea that Carl wished any other 
fellow in the country had been theré instead of me; 
but gradually our spirits arose, and we turned our 
minds to expectancy of the next day, and subsequent 
events proved it to be a big day. 

We were up at daybreak, and after a breakfast of 
biscuit, butter and coffee, we again hit the trail for Bald 
Mountain, still some four miles distant. Up to this 
time we had been in camp ten days, and with the ex- 
ception of some trout, some grouse and one meal of 
spoiled ham, we had not a bite of meat. iis 

We had left our main camp with a very light pro- 


. yision supply, feeling certain that it was time for our 


‘he. dropped. © Just after he 
' “There’s your other deer! 


r 


luck to again change and bring us some _ fresh 


‘ meat. 


On our arrival at the foot of Bald Mountain we sat 
down on a ridge overlooking the first open country I 
had seen since coming into the forest. We soon saw 
a young bull caribou pass along the side of the moun- 
tain some eight hundred yards distant; but he was too 
far away to try to get him, and was traveling pretty 
jast, so we concluded to let him go. : 

After watching him until he disappeared, we again 
loaded up our packs and passed down the side of this 
small ridge, across the divide and up the side of the 
mountain. We got to the top, which was not over 
1,000 yards from where we had first stopped, and from 
there we could see a big lot of country, most of it open 
and mountainous. While there, we discovered a cow 
moose some two miles distant, passing along the edge 
of some timber. ; 

After a stop of perhaps ten minutes we took up our 
packs and started down the side of the mountain to our 
purposed camping place, which was not more than 1,000 
yards from where we then were. When perhaps one- 
third of the way down, I stopped and said to Carl, See 
there, I believe that is a deer.” He said, “I can’t see 
anything.” But drawing him to one side, he saw it, 
and said, “No, I believe it’s a young caribou. Take 
your glass and look.” I took my glass, and at once saw 
that it was a young deer. Carl said, “Take him, quick, 
for meat,” and I fired. The deer jumped and disap- 
peared behind a couple of small pines, and | thought I 
had missed him. We ran down, and perhaps when 
about one-half the distance to where the deer had 
stopped, I saw another standing slightly to one side. I 
fired at it, and it dropped, and I said, “Well, we have at 
last gotten some fresh meat.” 4 

We walked down to where the deer lay, and laying 
dcwn our packs prepared to take a snap shot of it. 
When just in the act of doing so, I looked up and saw 
a cow caribou coming up the hill right towards us. I 
said to Carl, “Look there!” He took his horn and 
gave a couple of caribou calls, and I ran down with my 
kodak, and suceeded in getting a couple of snap shots 
of her as she ran by. I then ran back to where the 
deer lay, and was just in the act of pressing the button 
when Carl said, “Look there!” I looked and saw a 
bull caribou coming toward us. I threw down the 
kodak and grabbed my gun. He continued to come ou 
until without about 125 yards of us, and then stopped. 
I fired a couple of shots at him, but they did not seem 
to hit him. One shot, Carl told me, went between his 
fore and hind legs, and ee oe the —— him, 

he then started to run, circling around us. 

~< soon as he started, Carl said, “Let him go; he 
has only a small head.” So I dropped my gun and took 
up the kodak, and as he a around us, I got a 

f snap shot pictures of him. _ 
eee Se had other up on a level with us and in the 
open, I got a better view of his head, and saw, that 
while small, it was a finely ger i Re = er 

i up my gun an a 
hack te en . ya Carl called to me, 
I turned, and —_ pow 
lay the two deer and the one caribou, all three 11. 
— thie two furthest not more than 150 yards apart. 
It seems I had hit the first deer, not knowing it, and he 


‘ had run behind the trees before dropping, so that I did 
not see him after first shooting. 


This all took place in less time than it takes to write 
it, as I do not suppose there was an interval of more 


: than five minutes between the first and last shot. 


' however, regretted killing both the deer, 


, i ‘di ke things lively for a while. I, 
It certainly did make g y Sisal 
not have shot the last one had I known I had gotten the 
first, as the meat from one of them was as much as 
we could use. Again, had I known we would get the 
caribou so soon, I would not have. shot either of the 
deer. ; 

“We found ‘the caribou head to be a very choice one, 
though small, but the meat was unfit for eating; so after 
all, we made good use of the deer. We took them to 


. camp, and the remainder of our trip we enjoyed as fine 


‘one could wish. What a difference a few hours 
lan had made. The night before we had no meat in 
camp, both of us wore a disgusted look, and we were 
just about ready to turn back and go home. This night 
we had two kinds of meat, three nice skins for rugs, 
one small but beautiful caribou head with nineteen 
points, and one fine buck deer head, all as souvenirs of 
one of the most exciting day’s hunts one could im- 
agine. During the afternoon two other hunters with 
two guides passing through that section went by our 
camp, and they were the only persons we saw on our 
trip while in the forest. 

The next day we returned to Clearwater Camp, get- 
ting some more grouse on the way in. We also saw 
more caribou, and were able to secure snap shots of 
some of them b2fore they ran away. . 

We saw a big cow and calf moose, and succeeded in 
following them some little distance. When we came up 
within 40 yards of them we found them looking our 
way. We could see the nose of the cow turned up as 
she sniffed the air, trying to get our wind, with ears 
drawn forward and standing in a close, watchful and 
anxious attitude. As I looked, I could not help but 


-think what a magnificent picture it would have made; 


t the underbrush was too dense for us to attempt a 
eo - The calf stood just behind her, and looked 
almost as big. They soon became startled, however, 
and ran away, the cow leading, and as they passed an 


opening some 8o yards to our left, we got another good 
view of them. - 

One sees lots of-interesting sights when traveling 
through a good game country, and while always anx- 
ious to secure some nice-specimens as trophies of a 
hunt, yet these sights are not the least interesting part 
of the trip. 

The weather thus far had been very cloudy and heavy, 
and the high winds doubtless interfered with success- 
ful moose calling. Then again, there had been no snow, 
making still-hunting very uncertain. 

I understand that the snow gets very deep all through 
that section during the middle of the winter, .some- 
times as much as three to four feet deep on the level. 

After a few more days of still-hunting, Carl and I 
moved our temporary camp up Clearwater Brook to 
what he called Christmas Pond, some four miles away. 
We went into camp about a-mile from the pond, and 
spent considerable time calling moose at that place; 
and it was there, I might add, that the greater portion 
of this was written. 

I remember one evening of sitting on a log behind 
some bushes with my sweater and heavy coat on and a 
blanket wrapped around me. Carl stood near by, every 


few moments giving the challenge call of the bull - 


moose. I had heard this call’so often that I sure did 
wish some old bull would answer, so that I could hear 
the original. We watched till almost dark, and then 
trudged back to our little camp, made a fire and cooked 
supper, sat around the camp-fire until about half-past 
eight, and then crawled into our sleeping bags, only to 
get out again the next morning, and try it again. Often- 
times, when on thése hunting trips, when cold and tired, 
I worttler what ever possesses a fellow to leave civiliza- 
tion, families and all his home comforts to tramp out 
into the wilderness, and live the life of a savage as a 
matter of choice for a period of two to four weeks at a 
time. But, unfortunately, after'the return from a suc- 
cessful hunt a fellow forgets’ the-days when he tramped 
through mud and water, and was wet and cold from 
early morning until late at ‘night, and came in disap- 
pointed; he forgets the nights he lay and rolled from 
side to side inside his narrow sleeping bag, almost 
frozen and longing for morning to come; he forgets 
getting up on a cold and frosty morning, sometimes 
without a tent and sometimes in snow; he forgets the 
time he sat down to burned méals cooked over a camp- 
fire, everything seasoned‘ with ashes, and all thoroughly 
flavored with camp smoke; and he only keeps in mind 
the day of success when he returned to the camp with 
some nice trophies, with his mind still filled with the 
excitement of the chase, and with visions of the fine 
ornaments he has for his den, and of the stories he will 
have to relate to his hunting friends during the long 
winter evenings that follow. 

While he doubtless returns every year with the de- 
termination that he will now rest on his laurels and 
lay aside for some long future year all his camping 
and hunting outfit, yet the next spring usually finds 
him looking around for some place to go for his next 
fall’s hunt. 

And now you have the story of my moose hunt with- 
out the moose. I was absent from home about three 
weeks, and secured in all one caribou, two deer and 
one bear, to say nothing of having plenty of trout fish- 
ing and grouse shooting. 

Perhaps I may be permitted to return to that section 
next year, and if I do, maybe I can give you a moose 
story with a moose. J. M. Murpocx. 

{ Jeunstown, Pa. 
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Buffalo Domestication. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I was very much interested in the report of the 

superintendent of the Yellowstone Park as given in the 
current number of the Forest AND STREAM, particu- 
larly that part of it relating to the buffalo. The facts 
that he gives about the black bear only ~+rved to amuse 
me. 
_ Those fellows are easily made pets of; and when the 
job is finished there is probably only one other animal 
that we are likely to make a pet of that will turn out 
to be a greater nuisance than the bear, and that is a 
pig. Either of them, when he is made a pet of, can 
always be found just where he is not wanted, and can 
be depended on to be found back there just as often 
as he is clubbed out of it. 

The Park superintendent seems to think that after 
he has raised these buffalo in captivity, they may be 
turned out to be made pets of. The cows might be, 
but I should not care to be found in close neighbor- 
hood to a three-year-old bull unless I were mounted. 
He may be all right one minute and all wrong the next, 
and when he is offended—and it don’t take him a year 
to get offended at some trifle, either—then the further 
you can keep'away from him the safer you are. 

If those Park buffalo are not kept under fence and 
watched the time will come, and it won’t be one hun- 
dred years in coming, either, when there won’t be any 
of them left; for, as long as a man can be found who 
is willing to pay several hundred dollars for one of their 
heads, just so long will some one be found who is will- 
ing to risk being shot to get that head. 

When the Forest AND STREAM gave its account of 
those private buffalo herds some months ago, I missed 
Charley Goodnight’s herd among them, and thought 
that probably he had abandoned it years ago, for his 
was one of the first to be got together and he did not 
begin it any too soon; but ‘on writing to a friend of 
mine, who has the W. H. S. Ranch in Hemphill Coun- 
ty, Texas, he told me that the herd was still there. 
The buffalo were getting to be very scarce when Good- 
night formed his herd. The year 1879 saw the last of 
them in that country, the Texas Panhandle, at least. 
The last bnffalo I have ever seen, except in a park, 
was shot by a Comanche chief'and myself in: Novem- 
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ber, 1879, at what is called the Adobe Walls, at the head 
of the Canadian River. 


Years before Goodnight began to get 
gether, he probably meant to cross the 
domestic cattle. When he formed that herd, I- had 
been thinking of trying to get some cattlemen to 
do just what he did; for all of us who gave the 
matter a thought could see’that the buffalo would be 
gone in a very few years. A herd could easily have 
been formed then just as he no doubt formed his; the 
calves could be got then without any trouble. When 
our cavalry would be scouting in the buffalo country 
early in the spring, we would often surprise a bunch 
of cows and their calves grazing; the cows would run 
off, leaving the calves, which were too young yet to 
be able to keep up with them. Then the calves would 
often follow our horses all the afternoon, and when we 
camped they would remain with us and hang around 
our horses all night; the horses were used to buffalo 
and would not try to hurt them. 

We could handle these calves; they were only a few 
weeks old and had no fear of us. 

I often spent an hour working with them. I would 
first offer one of them salt, and after it had licked up 
the last grain it would next try to swallow my hand. 
They would eat bread out of my hand, and follow me 
for more of it, and they no doubt could soon be taught 
to eat corn. We did not have any-corn with us or I 
should have tried them with it, also. 

When we would be leaving in the morning, a man 
would have to be left back there to keep the little 
calves from following us. 

I found by watching them that the older ones at least 
would eat grass. There is no doubt that these calves 
if put under fence, would have got along all right. 


IA BLANCO. 
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Capturing Alaskan White Sheep. 


A Narrative of the Expedition Sent to Alaska by the New 
York Zoological Society. By J. Alden Loring, Field 
Agent to the Zoological Society. 


Since the eminent naturalist, Mr. E. W. Nelson, in 
1884, discovered and described: the Alaskan -white, or 
Dall’s mountain sheep (Ovis dalli) they have been eag- 
erly sought by the museums and sportsmen of the 
world, but owing to the great expense and difficulty of 
penetrating the country they inhabit, it is only within 
the last few years that naturalists have been able to 
secure groups for mounting. The distribution of the 
white sheep as far as known, extends over most of the 
mountain region of Alaska and extreme northwest 
British America. The mountains along the Knik 
River where I found them, rise abruptly from the river 
bottoms and are heavily timbered with birch, balsam, 
poplar, spruce and hemlock. This gives way to a thick 
growth of alder which terminates at timber-line. Be- 
tween here and the rocks occurs a steep grassy slope 
of about two thousand feet, while the tops of the moun- 
tains are a mass of rocky crags. These slopes and 
crags are the home of the sheep. 

Once in the heart of the sheep country, the collector 
faces danger and hardship before he succeeds in pack- 
ing the speimens on his back, from the rugged moun- 
tain peaks down to the coast. To collect their skins 
for mounting was thought difficult enough, and the 
idea of capturing them alive for zoological parks had 
probably never been seriously considered until the 
spring of 1901, when the New York Zoological So- 
ciety sent an expedition to Alaska, one of its objects 
being to attempt to capture lambs of the species under 
consideration. 

Securing the adult animals with a lasso, while not im- 
possible, was impracticable, for aside from the hazard 
of the undertaking, the chances of their surviving 
both the rough mode of capture, and the excitement 
of being transported from: above timber-line to tide- 
water, were small. For this and other reasons, it was 
thought best that the expedition should attempt to cap- 
ture the lambs only. 

It was known that the “bighorn” of the Rocky 
Mountains, a species allied to the white ‘sheep, was ex- 
tremely difficult to rear in captivity, but owing to the 
latter species living in a moist climate, somewhat sim- 
ilar to that of the east, it was hoped that if they could 
be successfully transported to New York, their pros- 
pects of surviving would be more favorable than in the 
case of the Rocky Mountain animal. 

Upon nearing my destination, the encouragement I 
received was far from satisfactory. While a few per- 
sons “thought it likely” the expedition would be suc- 
cessful, the majority were of the opinion that owing 
to the almost inaccessible places which the white sheep 
inhabit, and the strength and agility of the young when 
born, it would be impossible to capture the lambs. 
Others maintained that it was too late, as the lambing 
season was already at its height. 

On April 24 the Alaska Commercial Company’s 
steamship “Bertha,” on which I was a_ passenger, 
poked her nose into the mud opposite the Indian vil- 
lage of Tyonook, near the head of Cook Inlet, and my 
outfit was soon unloaded upon the beach. Through 
the kindness of Mr. Thomas W. Hanmore, the “com- 
pany’s” agent, who, with his assistant, Mr. Finch, were 
the only white persons living there, I was comfortably 
quartered in a large log cabin. 

I soon made the acquaintance of Mr. H. H. Hicks, 
who had just come out from the mountains where he 
had spent the winter. He had been in Alaska, pro- 
specting, trapping and trading with the Indians for 
several years. He knew the country thoroughly, and 
could speak the natives’ language fluently, so I engaged 
him to accompany me on the trip, and here I wish to 
say that I found his advice and good judgment invalu- 
able. After several hours of conference with him re- 
garding the locality we should visit, during which the 
advantages and disadvantages of many places were 
considered, we decided that the Knik Mountains, at 
the head of Knik Arm, an extension of Cook Inlet, 
were the most advantageous. By boat up the Knik 
River we could penetrate the mountains and would not 
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be obliged to transport the captured animals any great 
distance by land. . 

Snow to the depth of three feet covered the flat on 
which the town was situated, and in the timber on the 
high bluff back of Tyonook it was much deeper. As 
four years had elapsed since I had done any hard 
walking, or mountain climbing, I occupied the three 
days which were necessary to repair the boat that was 
to convey us to Knik, in taking long shoeshoe trips 
through the timber. 

On the morning of May 2, in company with Mr. 
Hicks, McQuin, the owner of the sloop, and an Indian 
“deck hand,” we left Tyonook for Knik village, some 
75 miles northeast, where we hoped to secure our In- 
dian help and prepare for the trip proper. It is use- 
less for a small craft to attempt to navigate Cook In- 
let unless the strong tides are in its favor, so we 
started with the first of the flood. Not a breath of air 
was stirring, so the oars were used most of the day, 
but late in the afternoon the wind rose and whipped 
the calm water into a choppy sea. On nearing the gap 
in the mountains at the mouth of Turn-again Arm, it 
blew almost a gale, and as though our helmsman did 
not have enough hindrances, floating ice was encoun- 
tered, the bowsprit broke and we were compelled to 
furl the jib, which made it difficult to dodge the chunks. 
The storm tossed our little craft about in a most un- 
comfortable and alarming manner, and she frequently 
bumped against cakes of ice; a forerunner of what 
might be expected should we come in contact with 
larger pieces. Slowly we worked along under reefed 
sails, and at last ran in under the lee of Fire Island, 
and as the tide was turning, anchored for the night. 

At the head of Cook Inlet, and in the adjoining 
arms are mud flats, miles in extent. At low tide these 
flats are exposed, and during the winter as the tide 
ebbs and flows. ice forms and increases with each tide, 
until it reaches the thickness of the highest winter 
tide, from eight to ten feet. In the spring these fields 
of ice break loose in great masses, and float back and 
forth with the tides, a severe menace to navigation, 
especially to small craft. So long as the floe is in mo- 
tion a boat can float in its midst, but should the ice be- 
come stranded the entire pack jams and the unfortu- 
nate craft that is so caught is crushed like an egg. 

A watch was kept during the night to fend off stray 
pieces of ice which might drag the anchor and set us 
adrift. When the tide turned in our favor it was too 
dark to proceed, and we lost two hours’ time, conse- 
quently were unable to make Knik village on that tide. 
We spent the ebb tide on a mud flat and as soon as the 
water had gained sufficient depth to float the boat we 
crossed to the opposite of the arm, where large quan- 
tities of ice compelled us to take in the sail and float 
with the pack. 

When within sight of Knik we saw that the ice on 
the flat in front of the village had not broken loose, but 
extended westward in a long arm; a wide channel of 
water to the south, and an extremely narrow one close 
to the north bank—the side we wished to take. At the 
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mouth of the channel the floe was so compact that for 
a time it seemed as though we would be unable to force 
a way, and would be carried up the other side of the 
inlet. While the men used their oars, I jumped upon 
the ice and crowded the boat into the passage, and we 
floated up a channel between walls of ice. 

On nearing the village we were met by Mr. Tool 
‘and Mr. Palmer, agents for the Alaska Commercial 
and North American companies, respectively. Know- 
ing that the channel opposite Knik was blocked, they 
had walked down the beach to warn us not to ap- 
proach nearer, as there was danger of being caught in 
the jam at high tide. Acting on their advice we hauled 
in behind a chunk of stranded ice, and with the help of 
the natives, quickly unloaded the boat. When the tide 
turned, McQuin and his Indian “deck hand” started 
back. We watched them until they left the narrow 
channel and were lost to view in the ice pack. 

Mr. Tool kindly placed his cabin at our disposal and 
assisted us in many other ways while we remained. 
Fortunately, I had brought my outfit from Seattle and 
was not dependent on the traders fur supplies, for we 
found that neither of them had a pouna of food of any 
sort for sale, and the Indians were sadly in need of 
provisions, although there was an abundance of game, 
but they were too lazy to hunt. 

From here we had an excellent view of the range 
some sixty miles away; it was a mass of snow, and 
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the Indians prophesied that we would have to use 
snowshoes, and said also that the ice in the Knik 


‘River had net breken up. 


From Mr. Palmer I rented a large flat-bottom river 


boat, properly called a “bateau.” The majority of 


natives had gone up the Matanuska River to a “pot- 
latch” given by their kinsmen and we had difficulty in 
securing the three good men needed. At last Mr. 
Hicks made arrangements with two young men, 
known to the traders as Billy and Andrew, to accom- 
pany us. The conditions were that they should re- 
ceive a dollar a day, and five dollars each for every 
animal captured. They were to remain as long as their 
services were- required, and if they deserted the amount 
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due them would be forfeited. The third Indian we 
hoped to secure had gone on a hunting trip, and learn- 
ing that he was camped near the mouth of the Knik 
River we thought he coulc be found on our way to the 
mountains. The day before departing, Andrew coolly 
informed us that he had decided not to go, fearing he 
would not be paid. There was no other Indian capable 
of taking his place, so Mr. Hicks told him as he had 
accepted provisions on credit for his mother he must 
keep his agreement. On May 6 we bade good-bye to 
Knik; its apology for civilization, and left for the 
mountains. 

From the start we encountered ice, but got away 
with the beginning of the flood tide, so managed to 
keep out of its way the first day. Near the head of the 
arm we saw smoke from Indian camps, and thinking 
that Jim’s camp might be one of them, landed and pre- 
pared for night. 

No sooner was a fire built than it was surrounded by 
a crowd of Indians. Upon learning of my object, they 
guyed my men unmercifully and said the plan was im- 
possible. They gave me to understand that the young 
sheep as soon as born could climb with almost the 
agility and ease of their parents, and could easily 
escape both white men or Indians. While I had no 
doubt that we could capture the lambs, I did fear that 
they might not live. 

Jim, who was with the party, had just returned from 
Hope City, and said that he had been told that a white 
man was coming from far away to catch sheep to “put 
in a box,” as interpreted by Mr. Hicks. Jim was hired 
and left with us the following morning. 

The ice was running so thick that the oars could 
scarcely. be used and our small boat was in danger of 
annihilation many times during-the day. Had it been 
nipped in the ice, we probably could have reached 
shore by jumping from cake to cake, but its loss would 
have meant certain failure to the expedition, for it 
would have been impossible to secure more supplies 
and return to the mountains in time for the lambing 
season. To say that I was relieved as the tide grew 
weaker and weaker, and we finally met the current of 
fresh water at the mouth of Knik River, and went into 
camp at midnight, well out of reach of the treacherous 
ice and tide, does not express it. To our joy we found 
that the ice had left the Knik River and that the val- 
ley was free from snow. 

Here Jim left his family camped in a cabin they 
usually occupied only during the trapping season. The 
following morning after his squaw and daughters had 
made for him several pairs of rough moccasins, we 
continued our journey under new conditions. The 
river was swift and shallow and we were obliged to 
tow or “line” the boat; one person remaining in the 
stern to guide it, while the others walked along the 
bank or in the edge of the water carrying the tow- 
line. Several times it was necessary to lighten the 
boat and reload it again after passing over shoals. 
Quick-sand -was a source of trouble as well as amuse- 
ment, for one could not help laughing at his compan- 
ions as they suddenly dropped the line and frantically 
splashed through the water to more solid ground. Jim 
ran no risk when at the head of the tow line, but car- 
ried an oar which he used to test spots that appeared 
suspicious, and to assist him when he did get into 
trouble. As none of the Indians were able to get 
boots off the traders at Knik, they were wet to the 
hips in ice cold water most of the time. 

We made a permanent camp at the outlet of a small 
stream running into the river about thirty miles from 
its mouth. This was te be our base or supply camp, 
and by clearing away the brush and cutting down a few 
trees we had an excellent view of the mountains some 
two miles distant. From the time of our argival, sheep 
were in sight constantly; three to the west and three 
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almost opposite*camp, while a solitary old ram led a 
hermit’s life on a mountain a little to the eastward. 
We derived considerable pleasure watching “old Billy,” 
as we named him, descend to his feeding grounds from 
the lofty retreats where he passed the night. His 
hunger appeased, he spent the day sunning himself on 
prominent peaks, or loafing about the grassy slopes 
until night, and then returned to the crags. One af- 
ternoon while I was away Mr. Hicks secured several 
fine photographs of the old fellow, who appeared little 
alarmed at seeing him. If the Indians or wolves have 
not killed “old Billy,” he probably aunts that locality 
yet. 

At this time of the year, the ewe sheep gather by 
themselves and keep close to the crags for protection. 
They become very watchful as the lambing season ap- 
proaches, and at the proper time a female will separate 
from her companions and seek the rocks, where the 
lamb is born. It remains with its mother until strong 
enough to join the band. It was my intention to locate 
several bunches of ewes and watch them closely until 
the lambs appeared, then to attempt their capture. We 
intended not to approach nearer than was absolutely 
necessary to distinguish rams from ewes, which with 
the field glasses could be done from a distance of two 
miles. 

We remained at this camp long enough to determine 
that all the sheep seen were rams. During this time 
Mr. Hicks and one of the Indians took a two days’ 
trip to the westward and crossed the range, but saw no 
ewes. 

It was about then that sour Indians became trouble- 
some. My mission was somewhat of a novelty to 
them. Undoubtedly they had expected to shoot every- 
thing they saw, and on learning that it would not be 
allowed they complained and became sullen. I called 
them together and explained that I had traveled a 
long distance to catch sheep, and could not permit fir- 
ing, as that would frighten the animals and ruin our 
prospects, but they could not see it in that light. Jim 
said he was hungry for meat, and that he had never 
before worked for a white man who would not allow 
him to kill game. They had shown an inclination to 
disregard my orders, and once refused to leave camp 
because I prohibited the carrying of fire arms. I ac- 
cused them of acting like children or Old persons, an 
allusion that undoubtedly cut deep, for they dislike 
such comparisons. The climax was reached one even- 
ing when I saw a ripple some distance up stream, and 
believing it to be a muskrat, gave Andrew permission 
to shoot it with the twenty-two rifle, which would make 
little noise. After pushing the boat from shore, he 
discovered that the animal was an otter. Jim rushed 
into the tent for his large caliber rifle, which if dis- 
charged would alarm the game for miles. In answer 
to my command not to fire, he replied that the otter 
was worth four dollars and he proposed to kill it. 
Snatching my rifle, I threw it to my shoulder and 
shouted “Big gun scare sheep, no shoot, Jim!” 
Whether it was the tone of my voice, or the click of 
the lever as the cartridge slipped into the chamber, 
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that caused him to turn, I know not, but when he saw 
the muzzle of my “Savage” pointed at his head, he 
dropped his gun in the mud and replied, “All right, me 
no shoot,” then jumped into the bateau and the two 
went in pursuit of the otter with the small gun only. 
While this incident did not prevent Jim from grumb- 
ling continually, he never again refused to obey orders. 

Our two pairs of field glasses did not lie idle, for 
while some of the party were in camp scanning the 
mountains, others made excursions in the hope of locat- 
ing more sheep, or finding a locality more favorable for 
our work. Having discovered that the sheep within 
sight were rams, we left the base camp on May 16, and 
with ten days’ provisions went up the stream as far as 
possible, drew the boat upon the bank, and shoulder- 
ing our packs of about fifty pounds each, continued on 
foot. At noon, after crossing a “muskeg” or peat bog, 
we stopped for lunch and while making tea a band of 
five sheep was seen high on the rocks almost opposite. 

It is remarkable how far Indians can see game. 
Many times they discovered sheep with the naked eye 
that could scarcely be detected with the glasses. Yet, 
when one remembers that they never use their eyes in 
artificial light, and that from infancy hunting has been 
their only education, it is not so surprising. 

Our next camp was pitched on the bank of a stream 
about 15 miles east of the one just left. 

Jim had become very disagreeable of late. I no- 
ticed that he had considerable to say to the other Jq- 
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dians whenever Mr. Hicks left camp, and knew from 
his speech and manner that he was complaining. While 
I had no fear that he would do us bodily harm, there 
was danger of his influencing the other Indians to de- 
sert us, or, worse yet, persuade them to return to the 
base camp, steal provisions and then take to the moun- 
tains to hunt bear. Under these circumstances I 
deemed it advisable to pay him off and allow him to 
return home. This I did, after warning him to go di- 
rect to Knik, and saying that if I found his tracks 
about our base camp, or heard him shoot, I would 
burn his cabin and kill him when next we met; a bluff 
that worked. 

During our stay here, Mr. Hicks and Billy patrolled 
the river bottom east of camp for a distance of about 
five miles, and with the glasses they could see sheep 
fully three miles further. They located eight ewes the 
first day, and watched them until May 2, when the band 
divided, leaving but five sheep for them to look after. 
It fell to myself and Andrew to watch the sheep seen 
west of camp, so in all we had fully fifteen miles of the 
best sheep country under close observation. Every 
morning we patrolled the valley a mile and a half from 
the mountains, occasionally stopping to look for sheep, 
and at a point five miles from camp, we made tea, ate 
luncheon, and put in the remainder of the afternoon 
watching the four ewes previously discovered. While 
lying in the shade for hours watching sheep may seem 
monotonous, nevertheless we found it very interesting 
work. Usually we had little difficulty in locating them 
soon after arriving at our station, but on several oc- 
casions, after watching nearly all day without success, 
we were about to return to camp when a ewe would 
appear from behind a point of rocks, then another, and 
another, untik they all stood before us mere specks to 
the naked eyes. Again storm clouds obscured the 
mountains, hiding them from view, and when next seen 
they were perched thousands of feet above, on rocks 
so jagged that it seemed impossible for any creature 
other than a bird or squirrel to secure a firm footing. 
_ For several days, two old rams had occupied a posi- 
tion some distance west of the ewes, but one afternoon 
they appeared to tire of their feeding grounds and 
sought new pasturage. Leisurely they made their way 
toward us, crossing snow-drifts, climbing over rocks, 
and pausing every few hundred yards to look about or 
munch a mouthful of grass. They did not make the 
astonishing leaps so often credited to mountain sheep, 
but, on the other hand, seemed reluctant to cross dan- 
gerous places. Carefully sliding over the face of a 
cliff, they clung as though deliberating, then gathering 
themselves sprang to the ground, and a few seconds 
later, assisted by the momentum, rushed up the oppo- 
site incline. 

Every night Mr. Hicks reported on the movements 
of the sheep under his care, and one evening said that 
judging from the actions of one of the ewes, which did 
not mingle much with her associates, but lay about at 
the edge of the rocks, he thought a lamb would soon 
be born. 

We had been watching the ewes a week, when one 
morning as we were about to leave camp, three sheep 
were seen skirting along the base of the rocks from the 
direction of the band Andrew and I had been watching. 
We correctly surmised that these were the ones, for af- 
ter spending the day at our accustomed stations, we re- 
turned without having seen them. It was evident from 
their actions that they were not alarmed, but were 
simply changing their feeding grounds. The following 
morning, in company with Andrew, I started up the 
mountain to locate our wandering sheep, which, owing 
to the character of the mountains, could not be seen 
from the valley. From the top of a knob above tim- 
ber-line we had a grand view of the surrounding coun- 
try, but it was not until late in the afternoon that the 
sheep were located far to the eastward. They were in 
an almost inaccessible mass of crags and there was 
ae chance of reaching them should a lamb then be 
orn. 

Shortly after returning to camp, Mr. Hicks and the 
Indian came in carrying a beautiful little lamb. Mr. 
Hicks stood it on the ground in front of him, and I 
took its photograph at once. It had become attached 
to him through being carried in his arms since noon. 

For some time after Mr. Hicks and Billy took their 
Station that morning, they were unable to locate the 
sheep, but finally saw a ewe walk from behind a ledge, 
closely followed by a lamb, and later the four other 
sheep made their appearance. As usual, they were in a 
mass of crags about half a mile above timber-line. 
After mapping a route, the two men began the hazard- 
ous ascent, and were crawling along the edge of a pre- 
cipice, when Billy lost his nerve and trembled, so a 
halt was called for him to recover. In spite of Mr. 
Hicks’ advice to keep his eyes above, it was so far to 
the bottom of the cliff, the Indian could not resist 
looking down. On nearing the lamb, they parted, Billy 
followed up the canyon to the right, while Mr. Hicks 
made a detour to the left and finally crept between the 
lamb and the ewes, which were separated by a few 
feet. The lamb was on a ledge of rocks hidden from 
the view of the old sheep, so Mr. Hicks allowed them 
to see him and they bounded up the crags and had 
soon crossed the divide unknown to the little one. 
Both men then advanced from opposite sides. At the 
sight of them, the lamb, which was lying down, sprang 
to its feet and scampered back and forth, but did not 
attempt to jump over the ledge. Finding both pas- 
sages blocked, it seemed dazed, but as they closed in, 
ran into Billy's arms and was our captive. In de- 
scending the mountain, one of the men would climb 
over the difficult or dangerous spots, and take the lamb 
from his companion, who then followed. Strange as 
it may seem, the lamb struggled but little and did not 
bleat until after it had arrived in camp. 

It had not been with us more than half ar hour be- 
fore it was attacked by the expected and dreaded 
disease, diarrhcea. I was well provided with medicines 
to cope with such troubles, and administered some at 
once. The lamb was inclosed in a pen made of poplar 
tree trunks, and took its capture quietly so long as 
someone was near it, but when left. alone it became 
restless and ran back and forth, bleating and. bumping 
its head against the uneven rails. Our first attempts 


at senting it were somewhat awkward and amusing. It 
was perfectly willing to accept the condensed milk 
from the nursing bottle, in fact it was too anxious. If 
the milk did not flow quite to its liking it dropped to 
its knees, bunted at the person feeding it, switched its 
tail from side to side, and bleated and danced about so 
lively on its hind feet that it required a person to steady 
its hind quarters until after it had finished eating. The 
first night it worried and ran about so much that we 
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finally doubled its feet under it naturally and placing 
it in a piece of cheese cloth, brought the sides over its 
back and pinned them, then laid it on the blankets 
close to my head, where I could talk to and care for it. 
It finally went to sleep, but with every blast of wind 
awoke with a start, and after sniffing at my face a few 
times its little eyes slowly closed, and with each beat 
of its heart its head sank closer and closer until it 
rested on my cheek. I could not stir without arousing 
it, and lay in one position until forced to move, secur- 
ing little sleep that night. As I sit writing, and occa- 
sionally glance at the enlarged photograph of the little 
fellow lying in one corner of the inclosure, I fancy I 
see him walking all over me, utterly regardless of my 
face or feelings. When it snoozed off I quietly stole 
away for a brief rest, but often had no more than 
straddled the rails, when it was upon its feet bleating 
and running frantically about, and I was obliged to 
return to comfort it. It weighed eight and a_ half 
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pounds, was ten and achalf inches high at the should- 
ers, and two days after its capture had four front teeth. 

It lived but a few days, for in spite of zealous care 
and treatment it rapidly grew weaker, and on May 27 
it died lying on my blankets where it had slept every 
night, nor had it been out of my sight fifteen minutes, 
save when I was asleep. 

After the lamb arrived I was unable to leave camp, 
but Mr. Hicks and the Indians kept close watch of the 
sheep we had relocated. It was of little benefit, how- 
ever, for a continuous storm enveloped the mountains 
in clouds, giving us only an occasional view of them 
when the mist lifted, and at last the sheep were lost al- 
together. 

Packing up we returned to the base camp and re- 
mained there until satisfied there were no ewes within 
the area of observation, we then pulled stakes and 
started down the river to a mountain which a month 
before was so covered with snow that we passed it by. 
An early camp was made to allow the men to unload 
the boat and pack the eutfit around a shoal that a 
loaded boat could not pass over. During the after- 
noon two ewes and a lamb were seen high on a moun- 
tain on the south side of the river. It was then too 
late in the day to start in pursuit, so we spent the time 
planning a route and watched them until dark. 





The following morning the sheep could not be found 
until about 9 o’clock. Not feeling well, I thought that 
my presence would be a hindrance to the party rather 
than an aid, so remained in camp while Mr. Hicks and 
the Indians started off. 

When within a few hundred yards of the ewe and 
lamb, Mr. Hicks sent the Indians around to the left— 
the right side being guarded by a perpendicular wall— 
while he attempted to get above them. The Indians 
in a spirit of rivalry laid caution aside and rushing 
ahead, mounted a boulder in full view of the quarry. 
Of course the vigilant mother saw them instantly and 
made for the top of the divide, closely followed by her 
offspring. The lamb scampered over the rocks with 
remarkable agility for an animal so young, but was un- 
able to keep pace with its mother. At one time, how- 
ever, there was hope of its capture, for while crossing 
a deep drift it became fast in the snow, but finally 
floundered out and disappeared over the mountain. 

Black bears were common. During the time we were 
in the mountains, fifteen were seen. They. were usually 
found far above timber-line feeding on roots and the 
berries that had been preserved by the early snows 
of the previous year. One evening an old bear and 
two cubs were seen back of camp. The Indians were 
anxious to take after them, but as sheep were in sight 
I feared the firing would alarm them. They finally 
worked into a canyon where one shot could not be 
heard any great distance. Two of the Indians each 
took a gunny sack to put the cubs in, and Billy car- 
ried my .22 rifle, which Mr. Hicks had told him was all 
right, if he “shot the bear in the head.” The idea of an 
Indian attempting to kill so large an animal with a 
“22 short” was amusing. I think that Jim understood 
that it was not quite the kind of arm for that purpose, 
for he did not seem particularly anxious to join in the 
hunt. I had my “Savage” rifle, so there was no dan- 
ger of the bear injuring us should it become infuriated. 
Unfortunately our fun was spoiled, for the bear either 
heard or scented danger and escaped. 

June first found us in a new camp on the bank of the 
river at the base of a high mountain somewhat iso- 
lated from the main range. The following morning 
we shouldered light packs, and after a hard climb 
reached timber-line and followed a steep grassy slope 
between it and the rocks, until we reached a position 
directly opposite our camp on the other side of the 
mountain. We camped, and after eating luncheon 
crossed a small stream and valley to a ridge where an 
excellent view of the sheep country was had. A band 
of five sheep came into sight over a rise of ground, and 
twelve more soon followed, but there was not a lamb 
among them. This fact established, the glasses were 
turned upon the rough mass of crags directly in front 
of us, which had been scrutinized once before, but 
without success. From the animated manner of the 
Indians, I was certain that something unusual had at- 
tracted their attention. After a few seconds Billy 
handed the glasses to me and pointing to the rocks 
said, “Little sheep, one!’ Sure enough, there was a 
lamb and its mother carefully picking their way down 
the mountain. Camp lay directly in our route and we 
were about to start, when the ewe suddenly ran to the 
top of the mountain; the lamb attempting to follow. 
After describing a wide circle she returned and the 
two lay down in almost the spot where first seen. Evi- 
dently she had been giving the little one a practice run. 

The slope for a few hundred yards below the rocks 
was extremely steep; so steep in fact, that I found it 
necessary to crawl on all fours. The Indians kept well 
ahead of me until we reached the crags, when I put on 
moccasins and was then able to keep up with them. 
From fear of detection, we were unable to select the 
most favorable places, but after crawling along ledges 
and scrambling over peaks managed to reach a posi- 
tion well above our game. In the meantime, the ewe 
and lamb were lost sight of, and the Indians in their 
eagerness to secure the honor of finding the game ran 
great risk of scaring it, and finally became so reckless 
that I ordered them back and kept them with me 
while Mr. Hicks cautiously crept to a high bluff and 
scrutinized the country. He soon returned and in- 
formed us that hidden by the rocks not more than 
three hundred yards above was another ewe, but he 
was not certain that she had a lamb. Protected by a 
high point, we worked carefully along; many times it 
seemed as though we could advance no further, but a 
narrow pass, or niche in the rocks where a footing 
could be secured was always found, and we managed 
to sneak within one hundred yards of the ewe and 
found a lamb lying by her side. ; 

The mother seemed reluctant to leave the little one, 
but when finally she walked around a point out of its 
sight we allowed her to see us and she hurried off and 
was soon lost to view. In attempting to get above the 
little one we lost sight of it. While I held the Indians 
back, Mr. Hicks climbed a cliff and signaied its posi- 
tion to me. I then sent one of the Indians to the op- 
posite side; stationed the other one below it, and then 
Mr. Hicks came down from his perch and the lamb 
was surrounded. Everything in readiness, we moved 
forward carefully, but such caution was unnecessary, 
for when we came upon the little fellow quietly lying 
at the base of a cliff, he looked inquiringly at us with 
his big innocent eyes, and scarcely attempted to escape. 
It was a tiny creature only a few hours old. I could 
not help thinking of all I had been told about the ac- 
tivity of young lambs, which though a few minutes 
before had caused my heart to throb with excitement 
and anxiety. 

The lamb and ewe seen first had heard or suspected 
danger and had taken over the range. As two persons 
could easily carry the captured lamb, I sent both of the 
Indians after the escaped one, although their chance 
of success was small. 

As Mr. Hicks and I were about to start for camp an 
eagle swooped down and with wings bowed, made 
straight at him, and for a second it appeared as though 
the big bird would snatch the lamb from him, but 
when about ten feet away it sheered off and disap- 
peared as quickly as it came. Had it appeared an hour 
sooner it surely would have cheated us of our prize. 

Cutting about a foot from a cotton flour bag, we 
doubled the lamb’s feet under it and placed it in the 
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sack, then pinned the sides over its back, allowing its 
head to protrude from a rip in the cloth, and thus it 
rested naturally. We took turns carrying it suspended 
around our neck. 

Taking the lamb from the rocks to the grassy slope 
below was rather hazardous, but by assisting each 
other it was accomplished. We were hardly to camp 
when, on looking to the eastward, we saw Billy about 
a mile off, tearing down the mountain-side at break- 
neck speed. The glasses showed that he had another 
lamb in his arms, but from the reckless way he was 
traveling there was doubt if either of them would 
reach timber-line alive. Arriving at camp, we found 
Andrew lying in the shade waiting our return; the 
wretch had left Billy to do the work alone. 

Billy had climbed to the top of the mountain after 
leaving us and saw the ewe and lamb making. their 
way along the summit. At long range he shot the old 
sheep, and after a lively chase cornered the lamb in a 
crevice and captured it. It was a beautiful animal, by 
far the oldest and healthiest of the three captured. It 
was so overcome by heat and excitement that for some 
time it took no interest in its surroundings, and when 
placed upon the ground scarcely moved. Regardless 
of noise it soon fell asleep and slept for two hours. 
Both lambs were perfectly contented; they frequently 
sniffed at each other and seemed much interested in 
what was being done about camp, watching us as inno- 
cently as their name implies. 

I tested the milk from the ewe Billy had killed, and 
found it rich as cream, and as Nestle’s prepared food 
seemed more suitable than condensed milk, I decided 
to feed it to the lambs. Mosquitoes being thick, even 
at this high altitude—for we were camped at timber- 
line—a mosquito-proof covering was made, and we 
placed our captives under it. I slept beside the in- 
closure, and was up several times during the night to 
attend to them. 

It was decided that myself and Andrew should take 
the lambs down to the river camp, while Mr. Hicks 
and Billy remained. The younger lamb gained strength 
during the night and looked quite promising, but we 
had greater hope of the other one, it appeared so 
strong and robust. Arranging another carrying sack, 
we put the lambs into them and started for the valley. 
They behaved perfectly en route, but about noon the 
puny one showed symptoms of diarrhoea. On reach- 
ing camp, a movable wire cage was made, and during 
the day the lambs were kept in it, but at night I took 
them into the tent, and as soon as they were asleep re- 
moved the cage and carefully covered them with mos- 
quito netting. On awakening one would raise _ its 
head, look about, and finding its companion beside it, 
and everything quiet, doze off again. At feeding time 
they climbed all over me, and while one was being 
fed the other chewed my ear, or nosed about my face, 
as shown in the illustration. 

Two days later Mr. Hicks and the Indian returned. 
They had seen a lamb, but after a long hot chase it 
escaped. Mr. Hicks was satisfied that the sheep had 
been driven away, and as the lambing season would be 
over before we could reach another sheep country, we 
decided to return to Knik village. 

About this time the smaller lamb became hopelessly 
sick, but the other one maintained its health so won- 
derfully that we felt confident it would live. On the 
afternoon of June 5 a partition was made in one end 
of the boat in which to keep the lambs during the trip 
back, and we prepared for an early morning start. At 
8 o’clock that night the healthier lamb became sudden- 
ly and violently sick, and by midnight was past recov- 
ery. In the morning both lambs died, and an hour 
later we left for Knik, disheartened, but convinced that 
everything possible had been done to make our under- 
taking a success. 

Since the expedition fully demonstrated that it is not 
impossible to capture lambs of the Alaskan white 
sheep, it would seem that the most advisable course to 
pursue would be to transport milch goats to a base 
camp near the locality where the lambs are likely to be 
found, and as soon after their capture as practicable, 
hurry them to the domesticated goats. In this way it 
is quite probable that a few lambs could be brought 
out of the country alive. 

[The illustrations are from photographs by J. Alden 
Loring, here used by courtesy of the New York Zoolog- 
ical Society.] 


Down the Potomac. 


Mramissurc, O.—One of the most delightful, as well 
as interesting, river excursions that I have taken, was 
a moonlight ride on the Potomac from Washington to 
Norfolk. For several years I had planned such a voyage, 
but for various reasons the trip was always deferred. 
While visiting Washington, the long wished for oppor- 
tunity arrived and I immediately availed myself to it. 
Taking passage on the Newport News at six o'clock 
in the evening I arrived at Norfolk early the next morn- 
ing. Although the night was very cold I enjoyed myself 
very much. The moon, shining from a cloudless sky, 
transformed ihe river into a veritable river of silver and 
also made objects on either bank appear almost as plainly 
as in daylight. 

To the sportsman, the angler and the student of his- 
tory, this river will prove interesting. During the trip 
T saw hundreds of ducks and was told that they were 
becoming more numerous each vear. As to historical 
connections I know of no river that surpasses the Poto- 
mac, for on its banks the “father of the country” was 
born and now lies buried; on its banks the site for the 
nation’s capital was chosen over one hundred years ago, 
and in the great and bitter struggle of ’61 it proved a 
great line of defense for the National troops. After 
leaving the river you enter the Chesapeake, that noted 
resort for duck shooters, and after passing the beautiful 
summer resort of Point Comfort, enter Hampton Roads, 
the scene of the world’s greatest naval encounter, and 
then pass into the harbor of Norfolk. 

What an ideal region this section must be for the lover 
of outdoor life. The river furnishes excellent fishing, the 
bay abounds with water fowl, and the Dismat Swamp 
nearby furnishes a splendid field for big-game hunters, 


VANDIVEER. 





The Coyote as a Strategist. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I had the pleasure recently to enjoy reading a copy 
of the Forrest AND STREAM, and I was interested in 
nearly all its contents. I wish to introduce to your 
readers some facts.about the coyote. It has been the 
subject of some finely pictured and apparently well 
deserved reproach. It occupies in common esteem the 
place of a plunderer and a sneak thief. Its vices, its 
hunger,.and its running qualities no one seems to 
question. The hand of every man is against the coy- 
ote. The laws of many States put a price on its head 
or ears. And yet the coyote increases and multiplies. 
The coyote is never fat, yet it lives on the fat of the 
land when it can be got, and if any predatory animal 
can, the coyote can. The traditional wisdom of the 
serpent is foolishness, when compared with that of the 
coyote. I claim that the coyote is a strategist which 
throws all other animals far behind it for cunning in 
pursuit of its prey. I have known it to cut out a 
sheep or a lamb from a band of a thousand sheep and 
kill it, when the sheepherder was within sight, and at 
a distance of two hundred yards from him, and yelling 
at the top of his voice. 

But the best specimen of the cunning of the coyote 
is illustrated by the way in which it captures young 
pigs from their mother. In this kind of a chase two 
coyotes combine their efforts. One of the two attracts 
the attention of the sow, bites at it, and fights it and 
leads it away from the young pigs. The other coyote 
then snatches up the pig and away it goes with its little 
porker. This instance is well authenticated, and has 
happened more than once in districts where hog rais- 
ing is common. Can any of your readers furnish a 
better instance of cunning or strategy on the part of 
any wild animal? Should it not be conceded that the 
coyote is a close observer, and even a pretty close 
reasoner? Is it not entitled to some respect for its 
cunning as a hunter? I, at least, give it some credit. 


A. MEACHEM. 
WASHINGTON, 





Prehistoric Relics Wanted. 


Anpover, Mass., Dec. 18.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., has recently estab- 
lished a Department of Archeology. My object in writ- 
ing you is to encourage the preservation of stone, bone 
and clay prehistoric art forms. In your section ‘of the 
country are frequently found various “Indian relics.” 
These have a direct bearing on the history—or rather 
pre-history—of America, and as such should be pre- 
served in fireproof buildings for the study and edifica- 
tion of present and future generations. 

I am persuaded that there may be persons who have 
found some remains of the ancient Indian tribes, “Mound 
builders,” ete., and that, possibly, they would be willing 
to send them to us. We shall be glad to pay express 
charges on any and all boxes of specimens sent to us, to 
mention the gifts in our report and to give the donors due 
credit in our exhibition cases. 

All these axes, pipes, spear heads, clay vessels and 
“strange stones,” should be carefully’ preserved’ some- 
where, where they may be of service to the public and to 
science. Archrology—technically followed—is a new 
science in the United: States and it is more important than 
the average reader imagines, for these “stone relics” have 
a direct bearing on the antiquity of man. 

I shall be glad to correspond with persons who have 
“relics” in their possession. 

Warren K. Mooreneap, Curator. 





The Reindeer’s Antlers. 


Sir: According to all tradition, Santa Claus drives a 
pair of reindeer. European artists generally picture 
him with reindeer. American artists generally picture 
him with wapiti or. with nondescript. members of the 
deer family. This would indicate a fundamental lack 
of artistic sense in our artists. Reindeer are common 
in all of the northern parts of America, from Maine to 
Oregon, and their antlers are, next to those of the red 
deer, the most common. head trophies on our walls. 
Consequently, there would seem to be no good excuse 
for the failure of our artists to give us reproductions 
of the beautiful curves, palmations, and brow antlers 
that are so distinctive of the genus Tarandus, and that 
are so well known to every big-game hunter. On look- 
ing over a number of American magazines and papers 
to-day, I fail to find Santa Claus with reindeer except- 
ing in one instance, while all of the European artists 
took the trouble to be correct in their choice of ant- 
lers. I noticed at the grocery also that a brand of pre- 
served goods was labeled “Reindeer Brand,” and the 
label carried the picture of the head of a wapiti. This 
carelessness amounts almost to an offence, and must 
make a disagreeable impression upon thousands who 
possess even ordinary fondness for accuracy in mat- 
ters artistic. Will some artist explain?—Robert T. 
Morris in N. Y. Evening Post. 


‘The Linnean Society of New York. 


A REGULAR meeting of the society will be held at the 
American Museum of Natural History, Seventy-seventh 
street and Eighth avenue, on Tuesday evening, January 
27, at 8 o'clock. C. William Beebe, “Some Notes on the 
Psychology of Birds;” L. B. Bishop, “Some Apparently 
Undescribed Eggs of North American Birds,” .with pre- 
sentation of specimens. 





A German correspondent in the Canton Tessin writes 
that the Swiss police do not dare to enforce the law 
against shooting birds, because their own lives would 
thereby become endangered at the hands of Italian hun- 
ters who are little better than brigands. The song birds 
are openly sold in the markets in bunches of twelve to 
fifteen for thirty cents a bunch. 


All communications intended for Forest ann Sreaeam should 
always be addressed to thé Forest and Stream Publishing Co., New 
York, and not to any individual connepted with the paper. 

e7 R Lee. 
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Game Bag and Gun. 
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Proprietors of shooting resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forzst awp Stream. 


In Wisconsin Diner Woods. 


Wuen George Hedrick, Chas. Bender and the writer 
stepped off the train at the little station of Sayner, 
Wisconsin, at 1:30 P. M., on Saturday, Nov. 8, 1902, 
we found nothing as we had left it five years ago. 
Where the big buck tore his way through the brush, 
crossed the railroad and landed in Plumb Lake, which 
he swam in his escape from the hounds and rifle balls 
of Mr. Saltsic and his friends, we found a desolate 
waste in the south, some small empty buildings, a 
meadown of a couple of acres, then more down timber 
and desolation down to the edge of beautiful Plumb 
Lake. When camped on Plumb Creek five years ago 
John Bishop and I had a bushel! of sport after rabbits 
among the tall “shintangle” in the heavy pine woods 
on the east side of the creek, near the railroad. It was 
a pretty good test of marksmanship we thought to get 
these fellows with our Winchester rifles, as they dodged 
through this natural cover. But the cover is a thing 
of the past, and in its place is a small farm. Plumb 
Lake is there, but the forest, especially the pine, is 
about all gone. The change was so marked that when 
I got back to the station from looking over the old 
camp site, I told George and Charley that we would 
better camp where we were until we found a location 
to suit us. I made a trip to the lake a half mile away 
for a pail of water, and the boys opened olr stove and 
grub boxes, set the stove up east of the station build- 
ings, got wood and were ready to boil the kettle by 
the time I got back. After a good warming up within 
and without, we fell to speculating on our next step, 
and finally decided that about the only place for us 
was out on Big St. Germain Lake, or somewhere in 
that direction. The summer hotel and the lumber 
camps seemed to be filling up with hunters, and our 
desire was to get away from the maddening throng. 
But as yet we had no idea of what we might run into. 
Mr. Sayner came to the station for a wagon load of 
baled hay, and we had a talk with him, and an under- 
standing that he would haul us out when we finally 
decided where we wished to go and was ready. He un- 
locked the larger building, tumbled several bundles of 
hay inside, and we also tumbled. We got the key, ad- 
justed the bales of hay into foundations for two beds, 
carried our trunks inside, got out our bedding, made 
a fire in the stove, and.were comfortable for the night. 
We would have been content to continue to bunk right 
there, but there were difficulties to be encountered. 
The mass of down timber, brush, briers and old stubs 
on both sides of the railroad was sufficient cover for 
deer, and they frequently crossed the railroad, but there 
was no water, and we had no right to the use of the 
station house, except as passengers. 

After a good night’s rest and breakfast, Charley and 
I started to explore the country some four miles south 
on the north of Big St. Germain Lake. There is a 
pretty good wagon road from Sayner to this lake, and 
on around the east end of it, fetching up, I am advised, 
at Eagle River on the N. W. R. W., 30 miles from 
Sayner. We found more or less deer sign all the way 
for about 3 miles, and when we reached Lost Creek 
crossed it on a dam, then followed the road along a 
sandy ridge to within a fourth of a mile of Big St. 
Germain. We agreed that we had no desire for a bet- 
ter camping site than the one we dropped on to, where 
there is a drinking hole at the edge of Lost Creek 50 
yards from the road. The wagon road was cut up with 
deer tracks, and we concluded that by squatting down 
there in the dusk of that Sabbath evening, remaining 
quiet and attending to business, we could get our legal 
quota of deer very near camp. So we hurried back 
and waited for Mr. Sayner, whom we met going to 
meet a man from Eagle River. Mr. S. promised to be 
home by noon, but he was disappointed in not meet- 
ing his man, who was to come half-way with some 
heavy harness. When he arrived home cold and 
hungry, he had to change his harness from his small 
team to his heavy horses, grease his wagon, and hitch 
up, so that it was near 2 P. M. when he drove up to 
the station for us. We loaded our five pieces of bag- 
gage, and a bale of hay for our bed. Hedrick got on 
to balance the load, and Bender and I hoofed it. That 
made about 12 miles walking for Bender and me, but 
we got there, and had our tent up, boxes and trunks 
inside and beds made before dark. We had sold both 
of our last camp outfits, and this one belonged to a 
friend. The tent had never been used in cold weather 
and had no hole for a stove pipe, so we got supper 
and breakfast on the stove set up outside the tent. We 
enjoyed this first night, although the air in the tent 
was a little raw, for we were tired and had an abund- 
ance of bedding. Our tent faced the creek, which here 
runs in a southeasterly direction, and was about 30 
feet distant. 

This Lost Creek was so named because it does not 
seem to know where it is going. It would be difficult 
to picture an imaginary creek whose turnings and 
windings were more absurd. Its source and mouth 
are Lost Lake and Big St. Germain Lake respectively. 
They are not over one and a half miles apart, but this 
erratic stream, albeit it has a swift current, must flow 
6 to 8 miles, mostly through marsh land and bordered 
with tamarack and other swamp brush, and does not 
go far out of its general course, either. These swamps 
furnish excellent hiding for deer, rabbits and grouse. 

Monday morning Nov. 10, was the first day of the 
open season, and found us up and doing. The air was 
chilly, and we spent the morning near camp. When 
I came in George and Charley had the stove up in the 
tent, on a sand platform, held in place by a frame of 
small logs. They had also driven four stakes into the 
ground across the end of the tent from the stove, 
sawed them off on a level, and nailed on to them for a 
table a door we had picked up at the station, 
orn 2 tnt : 


Jan. 17, 1903.] 
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Our tent was 12x16, with 3-foot wall, 8-ounce army 
duck. We were now able to prepare our meals and eat 
them inside the tent. We had everything we brought 
with us inside the tetit except the stove box and water 
bucket, arid the tert itself. George had brought along 
about three yards of oil cloth to cover our table, and 
it was my habit after washitig the dishes to put them 
on one end of the table and turn the cloth over the», 
thus doing away with the stove box as a cupboard. 

After lunch we seéatteréd out, each one his own guide. 
I wetit east about a mille, which took me through the 
old burtied and brush-grown chopping that extended 
east, tiorth atid west from our camip a mile or more, 
and sttuck into the greeti woods. There was deer sign 
here arid there, atid at otie place two bucks had that 
tiioriitig been engaged itt a sanguinary struggle. 
Bushes wete broken off or mashed down, old logs torn 
to pieces, dead limbs broketi into bits, and at a point 
where one evidently gave up the fight atid ran, there 
was hair and blood. I swung arourid to the left atid 
caine back to catmp past the east side of a marsh that 
lay northeast from ouf catip. This marsh has tio 
doubt been a lake. Lost Creek plays hide and seek 
in it, while high ridges border its boggy shores and 
patches of evergréens give color to its otherwise 
gloomy appéaratice. Neither of us saw arly deer that 
day, atid Tuesday, the tith, we tried it again. 

George atid Charley acted ott the theory that if a 
half dozen or more deer crossed the wagon road every 
night one or more would certainly cross or achemtes 
to cross in the day tite before long, and they could 
afford to watch this open chopping for such a prospect. 

I wetit further up the left or southeast side of Lost 
Creek this trip, gettitig pretty well up to Lost Creek. 
All I saw was a rabbit, arid I took him home, for we 
were hutigry for wild meat. Soon after I turned camp- 
wards, rain began to fall. I gave up hunting and tried 
to dodge the wet bushes and weeds, arid when in sight 
of the old chopping that léd to’ canip I hooted for 
Charley, who had come down between me atid the 
marsh. He atiswered me, atid then followed the crack 
of his gun four times. When I got to where he was 
standing, on the point of a ridge east of the marsh, 
he told me our shoutitig had scared three deer out of 
the evergreens down in the swatip, atid he shot at 
them as they ran toward the edge tiearest our camip. 
George had gone to caitip atid did not see them. After 
dinner George and Charley went out agaiti, but I 
stayed in camp. Some time in the night the rait 
ceased. Our tent leaked some until it got well soaked, 
and then we were not bothered any more. 

The morning of the 12th we all went north up the 
road. George turned off and up the ridge running 
around the marsh on the southwest. Charley stopped 
further up, while I went across the dam and explored 
some hilfs and hollows southwest of it. When I re- 
turned I saw both Charley and George between the 
road and marsh, and was advised by the latter that 
while he was on the south side of the marsh, a doe 
swam the creek down in the center of the marsh headed 
west, followed soon after by a large buck. They were 
too far‘away to reach with his rifle, and he had headed 
them off, and had them treed in a large clump of 
tamarack in the edge of the marsh. 

I left the boys on watch while I went back to the 
road, then up_fiorth of the cover, but found on inves- 
tigation that both deer had passed the cover, reached 
the ridge and run north along the side half way up. 
They kept the tamarack trees between George and 
themselves anid escaped utseen. I believe George’s 
.45-70 would have reached them when they came up out 
of the water and stopped to shake themselves. I know 
if I had been in his stead there would have been some 
thunder and lightning. But George thought he could 
slip around and- get nearer, with the result as above. 

Going on to camp, I met a gentleman from southeast 
of the lake in a spring wagon. He wanted to know if 
we intended to let the deer eat us up. He said while 
coming along a half mile east from uur camp he saw 
three deer loping over a ridge. I went on up there, 
and while standing watching saw a deer make a couple 
of jumps, but it was a long way off, and I saw no more 
of it. Then rain began to fall, and I went home. Rain 
fell all the afternoon and most of the night. 

The morning of the 13th broke damp and cloudy. 
George stationed himself west of the swamp, while 
Charley went east to a point southeast of the swamp 
and about a fourth of a mile from George, and the 
same distance from camp. I went east along the wagon 
road to where the road fo-ks near a trapper’s cabin, 
and took the left branch, which runs to the south side 
of Lost Lake and on east. I tramped on into the 
green woods about a mile from camp. After freezing 
out on a stand midway between the lake and woods, 
then turned and was retracing my steps when I heard 
Charley's gen about half way to camp. I ran forward 
to a log near the top of a ridge where the road crossed, 
jumped on it, turned half round and was ready, as a 
doe and her two grown fawns came dashing by about 
50 yards distant. I shouted to them -and they all 
stopped just as I got my gun to my face. 

Now what followed could be omitted in this narra- 
tive on the presumption that I am on trial and under 
no obligation to convict myself, but I have an excuse. 
For two years I had been chained to business, and in 
that time had been led to doubt my eyesight, therefore 
was wearing glasses. I had not tried shooting with 
the glasses on sufficiently to test them at different dis- 
tances, and though I aimed at that doe’s heart, when 
my gun cracked she whirled one-fourth way round and 
dashed off behind a large stump, near which she had 
stopped, the fawns with heads and tails up leaping away 
over stumps, logs and brush, followed by two bullets 
from my rifle. I was simply amazed. I could hit a 
pine squirrel’s head the same distance, and I knew I 
had a bead on that doe all right. In fact, I should have 
killed her in her tracks, and got at least one of the 
fawns. However, it should be remembered that the 
earth’s surface in these northern woods is uneven, al- 
most beyond belief. When a deer flees from immediate 
danger, he seeks the best shelter possible, and as he 
goes over a large log the hunter would do well to 
catch him in the air, for ten to one when he lights it 








will be in a hollow and he will be out of sight, and 
once out of sight, might as*well be also out of mind. 

But I hit that doe. There was hair on the ground 
where she stood, and I took up the trail on the bare 
ground among logs, stumps and brush. Where the 
trail went into the green woods a quarter of a mile 
north it took to the hazel brush and dodged and twisted 
about, always on the jump. But the jumps were very 
short, 4 to 8 feet, and the foot prints were wide apart. 
The trail led me through the roughest, hilliest ground 
within réach for more than a mile straight, during 
which there had been immeasurable twistings, doub- 
lings and turnings and finally lost itself in a walk 
among other deer tracks, leaving me to plod. home- 
ward nursing my disappointment, and sorry both for 
our camp that was without meat, and for the poor deer 
that I felt confident I had mortally wounded. Charley 
said there was also hair on the ground where the doe 
stood when he shot at her at long range. After dinner 
we all went back to where I left the trail, but could 
do nothing with it. Going back to camp Charley 
killed a pine squirrel and I a rabbit. 

There was a good deer crossing just below our camp 
and another near the mouth of the creek. We had now 
been in camp nearly four days, and had not been on the 
west side of the creek, so after returning to camp I 


‘took my ax, went down the creek about 100 yards 


and felled a small tree across it. The tree was about 
10 inches at the base, but it did not reach to the west 
shore and sank beneath the surface, except for some 
20 feet of the butt part. My tramps after the deer 
and the chopping, which I was unaccustomed to of late, 
tired me, and I went to camp and sat by the fire. 
George had not come in yet, but when he did come 
he stopped only long enough to lay off his hunting 
traps, then picked up the ax. I told him about the 
foot log, and he said he would go and finish it, which 
he did and then fell to cutting stove wood.. Presently 
I heard him say, “Why, here’s a cat,” and there fol- 
lowed him into the tent the most forlorn piece of 
feline I ever saw. Charley explained that she belonged 
at the trapper’s cabin, and it was evident that she had 
at some time belonged, temporarily at least, to a trap- 
per, for she was minus one forefoot and the other one 
had also been caught, and was cut partly through the 
flesh, leaving her with only her hind legs and a part 
of ote fore one to go through life on. She was very 
hungry, and after getting a bite to eat and taking a 
survey of the camp, hobbled to a warm side of the 
stove atid squatted on the ground. I dubbed her 
Misery, atid she must have had some insight into my 
thoughts, for it was not many hours before, on hear- 
ing the word misery spoken to her, she would look 
up and answer with a plaintive little me-ow. We all 
pitied her, for her master had deserted her for the 
more comfortable quarters of Sayner Hotel, though, 
as we learned later, Mr. Brown was a human being in 
a general way, and came out the four miles periodically 
to feed his cat and look over his possessions. He had 
also left a cat hole in the padlocked door of his one 
room log cabin that Misery might not be homeless. 

At this point my notes say, “Grub low; no venison; 
no mail; no license.” . 

Being fully convinced, as I have heretofore stated, 
that the object of so high a non-resident license was 
for the purpose of keeping out of the State men who 
have no money to throw at birds, I thought that on 
this trip we would try buying supplies from the people 
who furnished us the sport. So a box that contained 
our tent held also a scant assortment of provisions, 
among which the bread, meat, potatoes and beans were 
not more than half a full supply. We had forgotten 
crackers entirely. As to our licenses, we had made 
out our applications here before starting, and the fol- 
lowing day sent them with U. S. Express money orders 
enclosed, to the State game and fish warden at Madi- 
son, Wis., from the office of the general passenger 
agent of the C. M. & St. P. Ry., Chicago. We had not 
felt like waiting for our licenses before proceeding to 
hunt, knowing that we had done our part. However, 
we would have felt more at our ease had these licenses 
been in our possession, for there was no knowing 
when a deputy game warden might call on us. 

Friday, the 14th, opened with rain and continued all 
day, mixed part of the time with sleet. George and 
Charley went up the wagon road for a couple of hours 
in the morning, but gave it up and came in. I stewed 
the rabbit and squirrel for dinner, and we spent the 
remainder of this, our fourth day, in camp. 

Some time in the night the rain ceased, and on Sat- 
urday morning we started out filled with hope that we 
would have no more rain for a few days at least, and 
wishing for snow in its stead. A short distance from 
camp Charley saw a doe turn and dodge back into a 
tamarack thicket. George and. I went east along the 
road. He went on to green woods, then came back 
part way. I stepped on a small elevation where the 
road crossed a ridge, near where I had shot at the doe 
and two fawns, and while standing there, saw over my 
right shoulder a deer on the jump, down toward the 
lake. I put in three shots at it zig-zagging through 
the brush, stubs, stumps and logs, but it seemed so 
far away that I had little hopes of hitting it, and was 
not surprised that it escaped, apparently unharmed. 

George and Charley hunted in the afternoon, while 
I went up to Sayner postoffice. I got a couple of let- 
ters, and inquired of Mrs. Sayner for mail for George 
Hedrick and Charles Bender, but our licenses did not 
show up. 

I was tired after that eight-mile walk. I could not 
get any smoked meat nor bread at Sayner, so we had 
to content ourselves with fried mush and bean soup 
with some remnants of the fast disappearing shoulder 
we had brought from home, using sparingly at the 
same time of our few remaining loaves and what pota- 
toes were left from a measure full I had carried up 
from my barn to the store to be packed with our out- 
fit. Our coffee, tea, butter, lard, salt, pepper and con- 
densed milk only held out. So when Sunday, the 16th, 
dawned, and found us without meat, and short on 
bread and potatoes, we shut our eyes to the old Bible 
injunctions and sallied forth the same as other days. 
The case seemed to us much like our predicament 


of the Sabbath before, i.e., we were justified in drag- 
ging the ox out of the ditch. 

Well, the result of it was that I crossed the creek 
on our foot log, went west over a hill that was burned 
over, then skirted a marsh with a small lake in the 
center and dotted on the west side with clumps of low 
evergreens. While on the hill south of the lake or 
pool, I saw a fresh track going toward the pool. The 
day was cloudy and damp, and withal chilly, so that I 
was wearing gloves. My glasses were covered with 
moisture and I took them off to wipe them, but 
chanced to let them fall. Just as I stooped to pick 
them up, two deer broke cover among the swamp ever- 
greens, going off to the northwest. I had to straighten 
up, adjust my glasses, and get my gun in position, and 
by the time I had done this the deer had run 50 yards 
at least. I fired a couple of shots at them as they 
showed themselves between the bushes, and then had 
my attention called to a third one that was going off 
to the north, I turned on him and no doubt he heard 
the: whistle of bullets, but he was in the edge of a 
thicket when I last saw him, and I hope none of the 
bullets did more injury than to give him.a good scare. 

Monday morning we turned out early, feeling that 
camp meat was a necessity. - Charley said he would take 
a morning hunt, then an early dinner and walk out to 
Sayner, and take the 1 P. M. train to Star Lake to see 
the town and get some meat and bread. George agreed 
to start later, get the mail that might come in at 1 P. M. 
and be at the station to help Charley to camp with his 
supplies when he returned at 4:16 P. M. I went up the 
road to the dam, crossed the creek, and then circled west 
by south and was standing on an upturned pine tree 
about 8 feet off the ground and a mile and a half from 
camp when a doe ran over the brow of the ridge in front 
of me. She saw me and stopped behind a bunch of 
sprouts. Presently she stepped clear of them and I 
whistled. She stopped. I said to myself as I was draw- 
ing a careful bead on her just back of the shoulders, “No 
failure this time. Camp meat sure,” but when the gun 
cracked she went like a streak for a thicket of pine a few 
jumps ahead, and escaped with a flying shot as she dis- 
appeared. I got down off the tree trunk, tried. to find the 
trail, then returned to the position from which I had 
shot, located the spot she stood on, then stepped off 170 
paces to her hoof marks. There was no sign of a hit 
and I went straight to camp, unloaded my gun and laid 
it up. Bender had been in, eaten and gone to Sayner. 
George and I sat down to bean soup. After our repast 
was over, I did the dishes, and George took my .22 Mar- 
lin repeater and started to keep his appointment with 
Charley. I sat smoking and thinking it over. A pine 
squirrel was chattering in the brush a few steps from 
the tent door. Were my shooting days over, or was it 
the gun? I got up, and washed my gun out thoroughly, 
looked through it, seing only certain small specks of rust 
that I had noticed before, then filled up the magazine 
and strolled down the road toward the lake. I took 
quite a turn but came back without seeing any game. 

Charley was at the road, though, acting in a suspicious 
manner, when I came up, and I soon discovered what he 
was trying to partially conceal, the trail of a deer carcass 
that had been dumped off a wagon and dragged down to 
camp. Charley was feeling pretty good, and I confess 
1 felt better, for we now had camp meat. Charley had 
carried his gun, and as he neared a deer crossing in the 
thick woods about half way out to the railroad, he saw 
an eight-point buck coming across in front of him. The 
buck was walking with his nose to the ground and just 
after he stepped across the wagon road Charley cut loose 
and the buck dropped. A teamster coming out brought 
Charley and his buck to camp, and the trip to Star 
Lake was given over until the next day. 

I told Charley about my bad work and he agreed with 
me that if it was not my gun it was my glasses that were 
responsible. Now I had given up the idea of being able 
to see both the mark and the notch in the hind-sight of 
my gun at the same time with the naked eye sufficiently 
clear, and had adopted the glasses as a necessity. With 
these glasses I could see the sights distinctly, also the 
mark stood out more clearly defined. I had _ beén 
bothered a lot with the moisture on my glasses, and the 

-water that filled my eyes, caused by the cold winds to 
which I was unaccustomed, and after thinking the matter 
over, and plunking a couple of balls from the gun I had 
been doubting into a stump at about the proper distance 
and spot, I walked back into the tent and voted it a draw. 

George came back from Sayner with two pine squir- 
rels, two loaves of bread, and a peck of potatoes. We 
had something to eat now and all felt in better spirits. 
But we were a little nervous because our licenses had not 
arrived. George had asked for mail for Charlie and me, 
just as I had done for him and Charley. 

The next morning Charley made a short hunt, then . 
took an early lunch of deer brains, and again started for 
Star Lake. George persuaded me to take his Winches- 
ter, while he would take his double barreled shotgun, into 
the left barrel of which he had slipped a rifled barrel that 
shot a .45-70 cartridge. The other barrel he could shoot 
either bird or buckshot from, as he chose. He went west 
across the creek and while standing on a stump in a cot- 
ton-wood thicket got a shot at what he declares was the 
largest buck he ever saw. At his first shot the buck 
almost fell, then whirled half round and ran, George 
giving him.a parting shot as he went out of sight. I was 
about half a mile north of him, and hastened up, only to 
find George looking in vain for sign that the deer had 
been properly hit. But he soon realized that the buck 
was gone, and I felt truly sorry that I had taken his gun. 
He had only a short time before our leaving home got 
a new rear sight placed on the left barrel of the shot- 
gun and had not tested it fully. It was this new sight 
that bothered him. It was made too thin and threw a 
shadow, causing him to overshoot. But it was done and 
I knew how to sympathize with him. 

After dinner George went west again, but he took 
his Winchester. I went up the road to meet Charley, 
and met him about two-fifths of the way out, in the 
woods where it was so dark we could with difficulty tell 
a hill from a hole. Charley had our licenses. They had 


been at the Sayner post-office for a week. The envelope 
was addressed to Charles Bender and was not given 
to either Hedrick nor myself, though we called for Ben- 
der’s mail. We supposed it was a precautionary meagyre, 
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Charley had rustled for bread up at Star Lake, but ‘suc- 
ceeded only in getting four loaves. They explained that 


there were so many hunters calling for bréad that they _ 


were cleaned out. What Charley succeeded in finding 
was at a private house, and was all they had, the lady 
remarking that she could bake warm bread for suppere 
(Respectfully submitted to the consideration of Mr. Carle- 
ton, Game Commissioner, Maine, U. S. A.) 

Charley was pretty tired and had contracted a head- 
ache which staid with him, and kept him in camp the 
following forenoon. He had left a letter for one of two 
men from Minocqua, who were occupying a shack on 
the road near where he killed his buck the day before, 
and brought a letter to George that belonged to the other 
party, so George started on this Wednesday morning to 
exchange the letter, intending to then swing to the west 
and south, then east to camp. I agreed to go out west to 
where he had lost the buck and stand guard until he 
came. He directed me to a blind or lookout that he had 
arranged the,afternoon before and we set out. I found 
his crow’s nest without any difficulty, but was afraid of 
the twigs that intervened between me and the runways, 
so left it and took a position further out on the north- 
west corner of the flat elevation I was on, which here 
dropped off both to the west and north, with an exten- 
sive swamp on the west and the one out of which I had 
driven the three deer, lying northeast, and leaving a neck 
of dry land between. This neck formed the southern 
terminus of a patch of pine that had been cut last year, 
the brown tops of which lay where they fell. 

Deer that were driven from southwest or north were 
nearly certain to pass between these two swamps, as 
trails indicated which I had investigated the day pre- 
vious. So I took a stand on an old root and faced to 
the north in the hope that George or some other hunter 
would drive a deer my way. But mark you, I left my 

lasses in my pocket. There was a raw, brisk wind 
rom the southwest and in ten minutes I ‘was chilly. That 
would not do. A shivering man cannot shoot, so I set 
my gun down, took my tomahawk from my belt, hurried 
and cut two evergreens and stood them among the roots 
south of me. 1 knew a deer might show up at any mo- 
ment, and kept my gun in front of me as I reached up 
to twine a couple of limbs together to keep the trees 
from falling down. I was facing to the south with my 
hands among the branches when like a streak a doe 
dashed across in front followed by a buck. As my hands 
dropped to my gun standing in front of me and brought 
it to my face the buck came opposite, saw the movement 
and stopped. The doe had passed on. When my gun 
spoke that time it told a different story, for the buck, 
a handsome 8-point, turned, ran a few jumps, stopped a 
couple of seconds and fell over. I dressed him, went to 
the foot of the hill, washed my hands and returned to 
my stand. These two deer had come from the south- 
west, so I faced to the north, knowing that George would 
show up from that direction, and might bring something 
before him. I don’t think I had waited more than 15 
minutes when off to the northwest along a runway that 
skirted the big swamp on the west, came two larger 
deer, a doe and a buck, at break-neck speed. It was a 
game of hide and seek, and instead of coming on around 
the swamp and near me, the doe led off eastward through 
the tree tops. I shouted to them without attracting their 
attention, so opened fire on the buck, he being in more 
open ground. Just after my second shot the doe dis- 
appeared behind a large root that was the beginning of 
sufficient cover to hide her from further view. At least 
I was so busy with the buck that I didn’t see her again. 
But the buck’s curiosity got the better of him, and he 
stopped short within a few steps of the old root. Again 
my old .38-40 spoke and the buck walked about 10 feet 
and fell. He was a 10-point. I dressed him, then went 
back to my stand and waited for George. He came 
presently, walked right on to the last buck, looked at the 
number on the license coupon, then looked up on the 
hill for me, for he knew my number. But when I walked 
him up to the other one he was no less surprised than 
pleased, and he volunteered to remain on guard while I 
went for Charley. It took us till late noon to get them 
to the creek. across from camp. . 

This was the first time I ever helped to drag deer on 
the bare ground and I think it will be the last time. In 
my haste I forgot to take either nails or enough rope 
from camp. A supply of either would have enabled us 
to make a litter. One man at each end of a litter properly 
constructed, will carry a deer carcass faster and easier 
than it can be handled in any other manner I know of. 

After dinner George and I set to work and constructed 
a raft from some partially rain-soaked poles that lay 
back of our tent with an upper deck of dry pine. We 
had some doubt about this raft floating, but when com- 
pleted George got a push pole, and together we worked 
the raft into the water by using round sticks of fire- 
wood as rollers. Then I got a couple of trunk ropes, 
crossed the creek on the foot log and watched George 
battling with the current. Those soggy poles sank below 
the surface and grounded some 10 feet from shore, so I 
pitched George one end of the rope and he tied it to the 
stern of the raft, and with my pulling from shore and 
his pushing with his pole we got the raft near enough 
to dry land to load a deer on to it. Then George coiled 
the rope on the raft with a green cudgel tied fast to one 
end, so that if the current was too strong for him, he 
could throw one end of the rope to me on shore; and 
poled his raft quartering up stream. I was at the landing 
place by the time he was in mid-stream, and as the strug- 
gle with the current looked like an uneven one in favor 
of the stream, persuaded George to shy the club at me. 
He acknowledged after landing that it was doubtful if 
he could have made it without my help. Then we made 
another trip for the larger buck, and this time the raft 
came very near spilling both the deer and George in 
mid-stream. We got them over, however, without wet- 
ting the meat and hung them up. We were just about 
tuckered out, and my right knee made a nervous kick, 
that called for a rest. Charley was out looking for his 
other deer, but didn’t find it. 

Thursday, the twentieth, broke foggy. George and 
Charley went west but returned at noon empty handed. 
I did the kitchen work, got wood in, took some notes and 
rested. Misery had as usual found a -fold in the bed 
cover and crawled in. During all my bad luck'I had 
kept a weather eye on that piece of a cat, and George’s 


old. umbrella. It was my first experience in a hunting 
camp with either an umbrella or a cat, much less a cat 
like that, and while I did not want to think that mis- 
fortune could be brought or sent into camp through any 
such mediums, I had occasionally made some sugges- 
tions to George for the purpose of finding out what he 
thought about it. But George didn’t seem to have an 
opinion about it, and I let it go at that. 

Now, it was different. I called to Misery, and heard 
a plaintive “me-ow,” then as the fog lifted I was tempted 
to go out though I had my legal number of deer. But 
I had traded one of them to George for one he was to 
kill, and then I was entitled to a lot of birds, so got my 
gun and went east as far as Brown’s Cabin, then came 
back west along the shore of the lake to the mouth of 
the creek, cut a pole and tried to catch some of the “20 
pounds of fish, or two such fish,” as the Wisconsin law 
puts it, that I was entitled to bring home. But I got no 
strike and was not disappointed either. There were fresh 
deer tracks in the sand, and it struck me like a brick to 
think that no matter what opportunity might come to me 
I could not legally kill another deer in Wisconsin for a 
whole year, though only one-half the open season had 
passed, and we had only one-half our legal quota of deer. 
While coming back to camp through the thicket I heard 
something whistle in a patch of green timber half way 
between the mouth of the creek and camp. Charley was 
west of the timber and heard the whistling too. We 
both thought it a hunter whistling to a companion. What- 
ever made the noise moved about and finally quit sound- 
ing its peculiar note. The sound was clear, distinct, and 
in every particular like that of a human being whistling, 
but it must have been an animal. It was neither human 
nor bird or we would have seen it. The note would start 
about G on the treble clef, fall a couple of degrees then 
slur upward. Then again it would end with the falling 
inflection, but within about the same compass, and with 
the same clear, flute-like tone. I would like to know 
what it was that did the whistling. Just before reaching 
camp a flock of mallards went overhead, but I did not 
get one. This was a very foggy day. 

By Friday, the twenty-first, the wind was so chilly that 
1 froze in with three pair socks, two pairs drawers, four 
shirts, one vest, one coat, hat and gloves on. I put on 
another vest and coat and tried it again, but got chilled 
and came to camp. Then along about 10 o'clock the 
clouds broke up, and the sun peeped through. Charley 
and George were out, and I had to look after the deer 
hearts that were boiling.. I had relieved myself of the 
extra clothing except the third shirt and other things to 
correspond and was ready to tackle something. We just 
couldn’t be still up here. George even kicked in his 
sleep, though he declared he never dreamed. George 
had brought up one large pole, and four small white 
birch poles, then gone hunting, so I went out, picked up 
his double bitted ax and fell on to those pretty white 
poles. Now, I don’t like an ax that cuts both a comin’ 
and a-goin’, but the poles tempted me and it wasn’t long 
until they were piled up inside the tent. 

I was a little afraid George would be disappointed, but 
when he came in he simply laid off his hunting traps 
and coat, got his cross-cut saw and cut up the large pole, 
carried it in, then set to frying mush for dinner. After 
dinner I walked out to Sayner post-office. The afternoon 
was pleasant but with evening came wind, and it howled 
and shook our tent all night. From this on to our 
breaking camp on the 29th the programme, though varied, 
was in no sense sensational. The deer had all left except 
a doe and two fawns and they covered so large a terri- 
tory that we failed to connect with them. I got a couple 
of running shots in an effort to help George out, but 
failed to score. 

Thanksgiving was a blue, cold, windy day. Charley 
said we would start for home the next day. That settled 
it, and Friday morning I went out to Sayner for a team, 
walked back to camp by 11 A. M., packed up and was 
ready for the wagon at 1.30 P. M. We took train at 
4.16 P. M., got to Chicago 7.20 A. M. Saturday instead 
of 7; missed connection with train for Ft. Wayne and 
arrived home Sunday morning instead of 2.17 P. M. 
Saturday. We brought our deer home, and for that 
privilege alone, we vote this the most pleasant, albeit the 
most expensive one of our hunting trips. 

We had no snow, all our trailing being done on barren 
ground or on leaves, consequently we may have killed 
(by mortally wounding) more than our legal number of 
deer. A department warden cid call on us but found 
everything straight. The same day. he found two hounds 
at another camp, and as the hunters denied ownership he 
shot a black one and took a white one prisoner. 


G. W. CuNNINGHAM. 
Portianp, Ind. 


Taking Aim. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

In investigating some matters wherein sight plays an 
important part, I am led to think that possibly informa- 
tion as to how marksmen succeed in hitting the mark, 
may help me to some light. We know that the boy 
throwing a stone, or “slinging” one, can attain a very 
feir degree of accuracy without taking aim. Also that an 
archer does not, and cannot, take aim. The same in the 
case of revolver shooting from the pocket, or gun shoot- 
ing from the hip, or in hitting balls thrown in the air, 
the marksman being blindfolded (in this case, the ball 
is first throwy up several times with the shooter’s eyes 
open, and the word “up” being given at time of throw- 
ing). Now in most of these performances, the object is 
still and a sense of direction plays the principal part (at 
least, as I understand the performances). But how is it 
in quick shooting at moving game, where anything like 
deliberate sighting would seem impossible? Does the 
marksman actually bring the sights of his gun to bear on 
the object, as in shooting with time? Or does he just 
shoot by a sort of unconsciousness? The point interest- 
ing me is: Is there the same unconscious “feeling it” 
in the case of shooting at a moving object that there is at 
a fixed one? The application is whether there is an 
ability to detect motion, distinct from actually seeing 
objects. Any information on the above matters will be a 
great favor to W. Wabde. 

Qaxmonr, Pa., Jan. 7, 


Stray Items from Maine. 


THe regular hunting season being over, our sportsmen 
are turning their attention to the unprotected rabbit or 
fishing through the ice. ‘There is also a little fox hunt- 
ing going on, but owing to the scarcity of reynard’s num- 

bers, as a consequence of the deadly work of the trappers, 
there are now but few followers of this sport, which a 
decade ago was in great favor here. Some very good 
catches of pickerel have been made, a fellow-townsman 
who has been teaching school in the town of Naples, 
nearby, informing me that an old hunter and trapper of 
that town recently showed him a big catch of these fish, 
including two specimens that weighed just 5 pounds 
eech. Many are looking ahead to the open time on trout, 
for there are several ponds which can be depended upon 
to yield quite a number of the speckled beauties annually 
to those persistent anglers who are willing to do a great 
deal of fishing in proportion to the number of their catch. 

Squirrels were plentify in season, and many good bags 
were made. Woodcock were in fair numbers; grouse 
very scarce. Why not stop the shooting of grouse en- 
tirely in New England for at least five years? 

Deer gave us better sport than ever before. True, not 
many were killed, but there were enough lurking about 
at all times, so that by simply stepping across the river 
(Ossipee) into Oxford county one was pretty sure of 
finding sufficient “sign” to keep him in a delightful state 
of expectancy, if nothing more. Six deer were: killed 
near here by residents of this town; two by G. W. 
Adams, one each by Erskine Watson and Arthur Colcord, 
two by Winfred Ayer. The last-named had phenomenal 
luck with them. He began rising at light, and huntirg 
in the early morning before going to his work. About 
the third morning, just after crossing the bridge into 
Oxford county, he saw a fine doe coming towards him, 
but the sound of an approaching team frightened it away. 
lcllowing after it, upon coming to an old orchard he 
jumped a big buck. This he brought down the first shot, 
but as he rushed up to it to cut its throat, carelessly drop- 
ping his rifle, the big fellow sprang to his feet and made 
into the woods. Greatly crestfallen, Win was following 
the trail by the occasional blood spots when he started 
a doe, which he promptly downed to stay. All this hap- 
pening in less than an hour after leaving his home. A 
few days later Win came upon a big buck in a dense 
growth of small stuff. He began pumping away at him 
as he ran, until, with the sixth shot, he was chagrined to 
find that his magazine was empty. He had seen the buck 
waver at the last shot, but he was without cartridges and 
he struck out for the village to procure some. There he 
induced another sportsman, E. L. Watson, to return with 
him. They had separated but a few minutes when Mr. 
Watson shot a doe, and the sound of the shot alarming 
the wounded buck it ran right on to Win, who finished it. 

Two more of our hunters, Daniel Chaplin and Jesse 
Irish, visited the country above Moosehead, each getting 
his two deer. W. H. Hatch, a former resident of this 
place, but now living in Fryeburg, who also visited the 
North woods, sent two deer and a bear here to a licensed 
dealer, the deer being killed by his wife, whe accom- 
panied him into the wilderness. Next fall the law comes 
off in our own county (York), and we are all making 
great reckoning on the increased opportunities this should 
open up to us. How we fare I may tell you in some 
future number. TEMPLAR. 

Corntsn, Me. 


The Bears of Old Baldy. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Captain Flynn’s account of “The Bears on Old Baldy” 
in the current number recalls to me the time that I 
climbed Baldy in August, 1875. 

Our troop of cavalry was in camp then at the foot of 
Old Baldy for several days, and I concluded to see what 
was on top of the mountain, and starting one day at noon 
I followed that old trail over which Captain Flynn after- 
wards took his wagon, and when up near the head of the 
trail I was met by one of those bears; they were then 
there and may be still there yet. 

This one had been up the mountain, and he saw me 
before I saw him, and as he did not need all this country 
it seemed he started off to leave me what part of it I 
needed. 

I cut loose on him at about 300 yards with a Springfield 
carbine. I might as well have had a Flobert rifle, though, 
for all the harm I could do him with this gun. I had 
a good Marlin rifle at the fort, but the Captain I was 
serving under now would not let me use it. “That would 
not be according to the regulations, sir.” These regula- 
tions can cover a great many subjects if you only know 
enough, or sometimes not enough, about them. I man- 
aged to get a number of shots at the bear while he kept 
up his retreat, some of them at least hit him, and at last 
he stopped, some 600 yards away. I was in hope that he 
had made up his mind now to come and tell me that he 
did not intend to give me all of western Texas and part 
of New Mexico as my share of the country; then if that 
was what he meant to do, I could do my explaining with 
a Colts pistol when he had got far enough back here. I 
had two Colts here, one of them was outside of the regu- 
lations, also; it was my own; but this captain let me carry 
it with the understanding that I must myself pay for the 
cartridges I shot out of it, if I did not use it injudiciously. 
Those I paid for, though, never bankrupted me, net as 
long as I could go to the First Regiment’s room and help 
myself to them; the Captain did not know that, though. 

The bear had only stopped to examine where I had hit 
him last; at least that is what he seemed to be doing, and 
while he was doing it I hit him again; that was the last 
time I hit him, too; he slid down behind a small ridge he 
had been on top of and when I had got to it he was no 
longer in sight, and I let him go now. 

He and I had wasted so much time that it was too late 
to climb to the top of that mountain to-day, so I gave it 
up. I had started too late at it, anyhow, I saw now. I 
would know better next time. 

The second day after this I tried it again, taking only 
my pistols and a canteen of water. I had seen no water 
when up here the first day, but to-day I found a spring 
close to where I had met the bear. .I saw no bears and 


did not hunt for any and after a hard climb got to the 
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top long after 12 o’clock noon; then proceeded to take 
in all the country as far as the eye could see, and it can 
see a long distance here, too. 

Had I the master of my own time I should have 
camped there below the top until next morning, then have 
got up here again in time to see the sun rise; it would 
have worth coming this far to see it, but I had to 
hasten down and get back to camp. 

I knew those Seminole negro scouts that Captain Flynn 
had with him, and I liked them. When General Makenzie 
had them about Fort Clark I did a good deal of scouting 
in their company. That was in 1873. Makenzie thought 
a good deal of them, and he knew a scout when he saw 
one. 

General R. S. Makenzie, “the big chief with the crooked 
finger,” of the Indians, was probably the best liked officer 
with some of us, and the most hated among others of 
any officer I have ever served under. I never had any 
fault to find with him, though; he was always a good 
friend of mine when I needed one; I often wished we had 
more officers like him. 

His father was Commodore Makenzie, who hung the 
then Secretary of the Navy’s son to his ship’s yardarm 
for mutiny in the ante-bellum days. The general has 
been dead for about fourteen years now. Peace to his 
ashes. Casia BLANCO. 

Eaix, Pa, 





Massachusetts Game Interests. 


Boston, Jan. 10.—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
wheels of legislation were started with a rush on Fri- 
day, Jan. 9, when Speaker Myers, of the House, and 
President Jones, of the Senate announced their commit- 
tees. Such promptness has been unheard of in the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature. Committees have not usually 
been announced until several days after the inaugura- 
tion of the Governor. 

The Committee on Fisheries and Game is composed 
of Senators Henry R. Skinner, of Watertown; A. D. 
Bagley, of Boston, and David G. Pratt, of Mi-dleboro, 
and House members Moody Kimball, Wm. B. Phinney, 
Dwight F. Lane, J. J. Mellen, M. J. Mahoney, Wm. A. 
Fahey and Messrs. Walker and Hinckley. The four 
last-named are new to that committee. Senator Pratt 
was one of the most zealous workers last winter against 
the bill to allow the menhaden seiners to operaté in 
Buzzards Bay. Your readers will remember that, under 
the leadership of the late Attorney-General Hosea M. 
Knowlton, the Fisheries Company made a very de- 
termined effort for the passage of that bill, and that the 
attempt failed by reason of the unanimous action of 
the towns on the bay, and of the hook-and-line fisher- 
men generally, against the measure. From_ seventy- 
five to one hundred men appeared every day for nearly 
a week at all the hearings, so intense was the opposi- 
tion. 

While the committee gave a majority report in favor 
of the bill, it was permitted to be killed later on, and 
never went to the Governor. 

Whether any attempt to regain lost ground will be 
made by industrial fishermen the coming winter re- 
mains to be seen. But the tendency in Massachusetts 
of late is to restrict the use of seines in bays where the 
residents of the shore are opposed to them. 

It is claimed that good fishing is one of the greatest 
inducements to attract city people, and residents of 
shore towns derive a good deal of pecuniary advantage 
from such visitors. 

The Poultry Show at the Mechanics’ Building will 
open on Tuesday, the 13th inst., and bids fair to eclipse 
all previous displays of the kind in Boston. Sportsmen 
will find, among other attractions, several well-stocked 
aquariums, pigeons of all varieties, rabbits and pheas- 
ants, etc. 

W. F. Beal, of Nahant, will exhibit cages-of wild 
water fowl. E. S. Conness, of Mattapan, ring-necked 
and golden pheasants, and many well-known names of 
gentlemen from various parts of the country appear on 
the list of patrons and exhibitors. 

The Brunswick Fur Club invitations have been sent 
out from Barre to hunting men to participate in the 
fourteenth annual hunt of the club, to be held the com- 
ing week. 

The N. E. Kennel Club is making great preparation 
for the 1903 show, which, it is believed, will eclipse all 
previous ones. The show of sporting dogs is expected 
to be the finest ever seen in New England. Mr. Thos. 
W. Lawson, who has fine kennels at Dreamwold, has 
offered $300, to be given in prizes. 

Governor Hill, in his message to the Legislature, has 
recommended a hunters’ license. He says: ‘In twenty- 
five States of the Union, and in the Dominion of Can- 
ada, licenses must be secured before non-residents may 
hunt certain game, or hunt at all.” The State Sports- 
men’s Association, at its meeting this week, voted to 
recommend the plan, ex-Commissioner Oak being the 
only one who raised his voice against it. From this 
distance, it looks like a “foregone conclusion” that a 
license law of some kind will be enacted. The idea of 
being obliged to resort to this plan for raising a 
revenue after what Governor Hill had to say concern- 
ing the condition of the finances of the State and the 
general condition of its various inductries, seems a lit- 
tle like nonsense. However, I will admit there are 
other reasons. The State authorities—Commissioners— 
should know how many deer and moose are killed each 
year, as nearly as possible, and by whom they are killed. 
Col. E. C. Farrington, secretary of the State Associa- 
tion, says, “There is no close time except on the statute 
books. Protection in Maine,” he says, “is a farce. 
The safe breeding places of our game are a thing of 
the past.” He speaks of the constant extension of 
lumbering operations, and says camps are liberally sup- 
plied with game. He says “game laws are nullified and 
set at defiance by a large class of men.” No doubt 
winter killing for lumbermen’s camps should be wholly 
prevented. The men, whether residents of the State or 
non-residents, who seek recreation in the forests will 
pay more money for the privilege than can be derived 
from game in any other way, and those who secure a 
deer or a moose will be willing to pay a reasonable 


sum for every one they can kill. But it should be re- 
membered that not all who hunt are able to get game. 
Why not charge a small fee for the privilege of hunting 
and a larger sum for each deer or moose obtained? 
This, of course, on the assumption that some license 
plan is to be adopted. Massachusetts sportsmen are 
waiting patiently to see what plan will be adopted by 
the assembled wisdom of the State sitting at Augusta. 
CENTRAL. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Muscallunge and Duck. 


Cnicaco, Ill., Jan. 2—Occasionally we hear stories 
about ducks being devoured by large fish, pike or muscal- 
lunge. Usually these stories have to do with young ducks 
and it is more than a fair guess to believe that very 
often a mud turtle is the cause of the disappearance of 
the duckling concerned. There are, however, incontest- 
able instances of full grown ducks being devoured by large 
pike or muscallunge. A few years ago I printed in these 
columns the account of a giant pike which was found 
dead on the beach of Lake Minnetonka, which had evi- 
dently met its death in the attempt to swallow a wild 
duck, the wing of which protruded through the gills and 
caused its death. In yet another instance a Chicago 
angler, A. S. Trude, has found in the stomach of a mus- 
callunge the partly digested carcass of a full grown wild 
duck. ‘All these stories are interesting, but the follow- 
ing, told me by one of the witnesses, Mr. James Keely, 
managing editor of the Chicago Tribune, surpasses any 
duck or fish story yet recorded. 

The incident described occurred last October on one 
of the lakes near Manitowish, Wis. Mr. Keely was one 
of the late guests at the resort in question, and although 
he and his guide got a good many muscallunge, they 
found the weather a bit rough. It was at the season 
of the year when the ducks begin to drop in around the 
wild rice lakes of Wisconsin, and it was no unusual thing 
to see ducks in the course of a day’s fishing. Therefore, 
no great interest was aroused when the two fishermen 
saw a good sized wild duck in the water a hundred yards 
or so ahead of them. At length, however, the attention 
of the fishermen was attracted by the movements of the 
duck, which seemed to be attempting to rise from the 
water, but was unable to do so. 

“T’ll make him fly,” said the guide. Picking up his 
rifle, a .30-30, he fired a shot which landed a few inches 
from the duck. The shot cut up the water in a good sized 
swirl, but yet the duck did not rise. . 

“That’s funny,” said the guide, and picking up his 
oars, he pulled up within a few yards of the duck. He 
now picked up the rifle and standing up in the boat was 
about to fire again at the bird. “Why, a fish has got hold 
of it,’ said he. And the next instant he fired at the head 
of what he and Mr. Keely both took to have been a 
30-pound muscallunge. The shot blew off the fore part 
of the head and one of the jaws of the fish, which, how- 
ever, sank and was not,secured. The duck was killed by 
the shock of the shet. When picked up it was found 
that its legs had been badly bitten by the fish, as well as 
the lower part of the body. The muscallunge had eyi- 
dently seized the bird by the legs and was worrying at it. 
The duck was a full grown specimen of the dusky duck 
or black mallard, which, as all sportsmen know, is the 
very largest of our inland ducks. The bird had its wings 
spread out on the water and was apparently struggling 
against the efforts of the fish to pull it under. The wing 
expanse of a full grown mallard would, of course, offer 
considerable resistance, although one would suppose that 
a very large muscallunge must have been able to over- 
come this resistance. Mr. Keely ate the duck and only 
regrets that the muscallunge sank, this latter part of the 
story being almost its only unsatisfying feature, though 
as to the truth of the incident there can be no doubt at 
ali. I have heard of muscallunge striking at the copper 
o of an oar, of their striking a tin cup from the hand 
of a man as he dipped it over the side of a boat, and all 
sorts of other strange things. Perhaps this old fellow 
tcok the red feet of the duck to be some new kind of 
spoon hook. 








Game in Man‘toba. 


Mr. W. F. Ellis, of Manitou, Manitoba, paid this office 
a visit this week. Mr. Ellis is a very well known breeder 
of English setters and is a sportsman of very many years’ 
standing. Largely connected with business affairs in his 
province, he has none the less always found time to keep 
up his interest in field sports, both in shooting and in big 
game hunting. 

Mr. Ellis says that the prairie chicken crop still holds 
good in the vicinity of Manitou, so that it is worth while 
to breed good dogs and plenty of them for the sake of 
that sport. He says also that the big-game hunting east 
of him, in the Rainy Lake country, is excellent, and 
states that one would have no difficulty at all in getting 
his legal limit of two moose. He says that nearly all 
of those who went in last fall with the deliberate inten- 
tion of getting moose did so without any trouble. The 
non-resident license is $25, the same as charged by the 
State of Minnesota; but the Manitoba season being so 
much longer, really offers one a much better chance for 
getting his moose than Minnesota with its open season of 
but a few days. Mr. Ellis cheerfully offered all kinds 
ef inducements in the matter of getting a moose if I 
cared to go up in his country next fall. It is not beyond 
the bounds of possibility that fortune may sometime give 
me the opportunity of investigating the moose question 
either in Minnesota or Manitoba, or both. We hear so 
many stories about the shooting up there that I am dis- 
posed to think there must be some fire where there is so 
much smoke. 

The matter of guides seems not to be so well worked 
out in Manitoba as in New Brunswick, and I hardly 
think the moose are as good specimens as those of New 
Brunswick. As to the nature of the hunting, I can learn 
very little, except that it is done in the swamps. Calling 
does not seem very generally practiced, Mr. Ellis 
said that the “first snow” is the best time to go moose 
hunting, from which I infer that they still-hunt in that 
country. He speaks with absolute confidence of the cer- 
tainty of getting moose if a man is a hunter. 

Mr.-Ellis also tells me that the elk are not quite all 


gone in Manitoba country not far from Rainy Lake. 
There are still a few elk left in Minnesota, perhaps 40 or 
50 in all, and the Manitoba range is similar in general 
respects to that of Minnesota. Mr. Ellis last year got 
word of four elk not far from the place where he was 
stopping, and a hurried drive brought him and a friend 
in sight of the game. They opened a running fire and 
Mr. Ellis was lucky enough to stop one bull elk with his 
double express rifle. He says the head is a beautiful one 
and is much admired. He heard of one or two other elk 
being killed in that part of the country, one head that 
sold for $50. 

Mr. Ellis adds another bit of information which in- 
deed has been made public in the columns of the daily 
press for some time. That is to say, he mentions the 
tremendous influx into the Canadian Northwest of Amer- 
ican citizens of the better type, hardy farmers who are 
purchasing in great numbers the cheap lands of Canada. 
Without doubt the American West is gone. The next 
West is to be in Canada, partly in Ontario, partly in 
Manitoba and Alberta. The Saskatchewan valley is re- 
ceiving a great deal of this new population. Edmondton, 
in the opinion of Mr. Ellis, is to be the next great city 
cf the Northwest. It is with great regret that an Ameri- 
can sees this exodus into Canada of this splendid class 
of American citizens. Our loss, however, is Canada’s 
gain; and after all, Canada and the United States grow 
closer together every year; so that whether our settlers 
Ke ae or Canadians, they are practically brothers 
after all. 


Wild Pigeon Stories. 


With permission I print a little wild pigeon story told 
by Mayor Harrison of this city at a late luncheon of the 
Wishininnee Club. The old Harrison homestead in this 
city was established by Carter H. Harrison, Sr., formerly 
mayor of this city, who made his home at Ashland ave- 
nue and Jackson boulevard, in the west division of this 
city. Here Carter H. Harrison, Jr., lived during his 
youth. He speaks of the fact that there were a few 
large cottonwoods which grew near the edge of the 
grounds, and states that one day he saw a couple of wild 
pigeons light in one of these cottonwoods. This was 
about the year 1872, at which time the big fire in Chicago 
had done its work, although the city was by no means 
a wilderness, but, on the contrary, thickly built up far 
beyond the situation of the Harrison residence. A boy 
of the neighborhood, known very well to the Harrison 
family—by name Gib. Harris, now in business on West 
Madison street, in this city—was standing near the car- 
riage house door at the time these pigeons alighted in the 
cottonwood trees. He had with him, boy-like, a sling- 
shot, and taking hurried aim at one of the birds at 
a distance of many yards, perhaps 50 or 60 yards, he fired 
his sling-shot and killed one of the birds, which act 
Mayor Harrison remembers with perfect distinctness. 
Gib. Harris was some years ago winner of the champion- 
ship in the Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association tourna- 
ment at Watson’s Park, Burnside. His proclivities as a 
shot began early in life, it seems. Mayor Harrison re- 
members also seeing this same young man come in with a 
back load of upland plover which he had killed near the 
west edge of Chicago as it then existed. The date of 
1872 is at least quite within the memory of a great many 
of us, and it seems not a little strange that in those days 
wild pigeons not only passed here but actually alighted 
within the limits of the greatest city of the West. 

Others present at the little luncheon above mentioned 
went on to tell wild pigeon stories. Mr. W. L. Wells 
stated that when he used to live as a boy at Monwouth, 
Tll., he saw upon more than one occasion a flight of wild 
pigeons which lasted throughout the daylight hours of an 
entire day. He said the flight reached from one edge 
of the horizon to the other. The birds flew in a long 
string, “a column about as wide as this room,” said Mr. 
Wells; and at a height above the ground which left it 
possible to kill them with an ordinary shotgun. Natural- 
ly the people were out in force to take advantage of this 
flight. At the report of a gun, which nearly always killed 
a bird out of the solid column, the line of the pigeons 
would bow up, and, passing on, resume about the original 
level, only to bend up again at the next gun discharge 
further along on the line of flight. Mr. Wells stated that 
he had known boys to arm themselves with long cane 
fish poles and with these to knock down numbers of 
birds from the low-flying line of the pigeons as they 
crossed a hedge. 

Others present at the little symposium above mentioned 
added their personal observations to the sum total; there 
was hardly a man who had not seen the wild pigeon in 
greater or less numbers. There was general interest ex- 
pressed in that never answered question, What became of 
the wild pigeons? The almost instantaneous disappear- 
ance of these birds is paralleled only by the disappearance 
of the northern herd of buffalo in the year 1883. Peopie 
talk about the mysterious agencies which must have 
destroyed the pigeons. The agency was the same in the 
case of the wild pigeon and the wild buffalo. And now 
we mourn these facts in our history. 


° Large Pompano, 

Our little pigeon symposium took place on the occa- 
sion of a Wishininnee banquet given at the club meeting 
house by Mayor Harrison. Judge R. N. Ogden, of New 
Orleans, a near relative of Mayor Harrison, had sent the 
latter a splendid pompano, whose weight, by the way, was 
exactly 26 pounds, about five times that which the aver- 
age man supposes is the top weight ever attained by this 
fish. This splendid pompano was prepared for the Wish- 
ininnees and they held one of their impromptu sportsmen’s 
meetings then and there. It is to be said that this fish 
in delicacy of flavor seemed to rival the quality of the 
same species in lighter weights. The average man who 
éats pompano sees a fish of one pound to perhaps three 
cr four pounds weight. Appreciative of the courtesy, the 
Wishininnees sent a round robin of enthusiastic thanks 
to their old time friend, Judge Ogden. 


Lost, Strayed or Stolen, 


The Wishininnees have been very industrious for the 
last ten days in town. On last Saturday night they were 
the guests of Mr. Montgomery, publisher of the Chicago 
Tribune, who, after dinner, took them through the plant 
and new building of that able journal. A number of the 
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Wishininnees were present, among these Col. Bill Haskell, 
sometime known as “Old Bill” Haskell. In the linotype 
composing room of the Tribune “Old Bill” managed for a 
time to stray away, and Mr. Montgomery as a joke hur- 
riedly wrote a little Lost and Found advertisement and 
hznded it to one of the linotype men to set up. It read: 
“Lost—Old Bill Haskell. If found, notify at once Main 
447.” The latter number is the city hall, where Col. 
Haskell is employed as high chief inspector of paints, 
varnish and paraffine. The composing room in some way 
got word to the city room, and the city room set up a 
touching notice in regard to Mr. Haskell’s unexpected 
and mysterious disappearance, and it all went forward as 
part of the grist of the big monster, a great daily paper. 
Meantime the exploring party passed on down into the 
press room, and presently the morning run of the giant 
presses began. Mayor Harrison took from the press the 
first copy of the paper printed that morning. As it hap- 
pened, it was the advertising section, and on the first page 
thereof, in a prominent position, read the notice, “Lost— 
Old Bill. Haskell.” At that moment Old Bill was in a 
corner of the press room practicing the Wishininnee war 
whoop. When shown the notice in the newspaper he was 
somewhat surprised, and disclaimed having been lost or 
misplaced. Since that time inquiries from different parts 
of the country have come in asking how the disappear- 
ance of Oid Bill Haskell actually came about. This is 
how it happened. 
Turkeys in Arkansas. 


Mr. Ernest McGaffey, of this city, dropped in the 
other day and gave me further particulars regarding his 
recent hunt in Arkansas with some friends of Cairo, IIl. 
The party went to Monette, Ark., thence inland by wagon 
about 26 miles, landing in a country which must have 
been a very fine one for mixed game. The party killed 
several deer, as reported, got three big wildcats, had a 
couple of bear chases and lots of other fun with the trail- 
ing dogs, could have killed any desired quantity of ducks 
and geese, and did kill five turkeys. Of the latter, four 
fell to Mr. McGaffey’s gun, and as the manner in which 
they were secured seemed to be a little unusual, I give the 
facts. On one morning when one of the local guides was 
out calling turkeys for the benefit of another member of 
the party, Mr. McGaffey and his hunting companion heard 
an answer to the guide’s call, and hurrying up ran into 
what proved to be the line of the approaching birds. 
Presently they found themselves directly in the middle of 
a flock of these great birds, which rose almost at hand. 
Promptly Mr. McGaffey made a double, and they went 
to camp that morning feeling mighty well content, al- 
though they had rather cut off the line of flight of 
their friend and his guide. On the following morning 
Mr. McGaffey was out once more in the big woods and 
saw flying above the timber a large flock, 20 or 30 of 
these great birds. He says that they always started 
straight up and topped the timber before they started 
on their horizontal flight. These birds were so high they 
were quite out of range, but as he watched them he saw 
them presently drop and knew that they were alighting. 
Running as hurriedly as possible to the spot where he 
saw them drop, he was lucky enough to walk almost 
directly over one of them, which he killed promptly as 
it arose, using No. ooo shot in the second barrel. The 
first barrel of No. 6, fired into the bird at a distance of 
about 30 yards or so, did not seem to -jar it in the least. 
A day or so after this lucky incident he walked up still 
another turkey and killed it also, thus getting four birds 
to his four opportunities, certainly a very good per- 
formance and under rather unusual circumstances. He 
says that if he had a bird dog when he marked the big 
flock scatter and alight, he could surely have killed a 
number of them, as they were lying as close as quails in 
the heavy briars which matted the undergrowth. Mr. 
McGaffey thinks this was about the best hunt of his 
life and hopes to return to that favored region at some 
later time. 


Skunks. 


Our old time friend, Mr. W. J. Dixon, formerly of 
Cimarron, Kansas, now writes from Dodge City, that 
State, and asks would I please tell him where he can sell 
a large variorum edition of skunk hides which he has 
got together this fall. I don’t see why all:fur buyers do 
not regularly advertise in the columns of Forest AND 
Stream. I have, however, given Mr. Dixon the ad- 
dresses of one or two parties who will probably take his 
skunk skins off his hands and set them forward in the 
process of their later reincarnation as Alaska sable. I 
wish Mr. Dixon would tell us his method of trapping 
these odoriferous birds, and how he handles them to pre- 
vent the usual odor. It would seem that the old valley of 
the Arkansas, always prolific in skunks, has not yet lost 
its reputation as a producer. 


Winter in the West. 


At this date the big western blizzard prevailing over 
Montana, the Dakotas, lowa and Minnesota has reached 
Chicago. The storm brings a cold wave and a little 
snow, although not so much as has fallen at points west 
of here. Thus far the weather cannot be said to have 
been very destructive to our quail, for although there 
has been a little rain and subsequent freezing, it is not 
thought that the food has been sealed away from the 
birds under an icy cover, as sometimes happens. This 
cold weather with dry snow is not so dangerous as wet 
and freezing weather. We have none too many quail in 
this part of the country this fall, and it is to be hoped 
that the elements will be kind to the surviving breeding 
stock; for if there should be a severe winter, we would 
face pretty nearly a quail famine next fall. 


Proposed Changes in Michigan Game Law. 
In a letter at hand dated Jan. 3, Mr. C. E. Brewster, 


chief deputy game and fish warden of Michigan, out-- 


lines the policy of friends of protection in that State 
as it will be pursued in the Michigan Legislature this 
coming season. The bill, it will be seen, has received 
the indorsement of the united sentiment of the sports- 
men of Grand Rapids, a town which is full of thinking 
and conservative sportsmen. Mr. Brewster writes in 
the following terms: 

“The new general game bill indorsed by the Con- 
solidated Sportsmen’s Association of this city has just 


been completed by me and turned over to Senator D. E. 
Burns, of this city, who will introduce it and watch it 
through. There are some radical changes contem- 
plated, and every one of them, with a single exception, 
are along the line of practical protection, and an ad- 
vance step. 

“One of the changes contemplated allows one deer 
to be transported out of this State by a non-resident 
killing same in a lawful manner and at a lawful time, 
and provides for the shipment to be made under the 
direction and control of the game and fish warden de- 
partment. Under the present law non-residents are 
allowed to come here and hunt for deer upon the pay- 
ment of $25 for a non-resident license, residents paying 
7< cents. But they had no right to take out of the State 
any part of a deer. 

“We now permit spring shooting of wild water fowl. 
The new bill eliminates it entirely. 

“The present law allows the killing of three deer; 
the new bill reduces the number to two. 

“The present law allows a person to kill an unlimited 
number of birds (game) during the open season; the 
new bill restricts the killing by any person to twenty- 
five birds (game birds collectively) in any one day, or 
to have to exceed 100 in possession at any time. 

“The present law makes unlawful the sale of any pro- 
tected game at any time. The new bill permits the sale 
of male deer from Nov. 15 to 30. This, in my judg- 
ment, is a step backward, and looks bad coming from a 
sportsmen’s association. (Note.—Many of the more 
prominent members of the club repudiate the sentiment, 
and declare for ‘No sale of any protected game or game 
fishes.’) 

“The new bill makes a uniform season for upland 
birds, water fowl and game generally, from Oct. 1 to 
Dec. 15. The old law allowed the killing of water fowl 
from Oct. 1 to Nov. 30, inclusive. Squirrels from Oct. 
15 to Nov. 30, and upland birds from Oct. 20 to 
Nov. 30. 

“The deer season remains as formerly, Nov. 8 to 
Nov. 30, both inclusive.” 


E. Hove. 


_ Hartrorp SuiLpine, Chicago, Ill. 





Protection of Birds and Game. 


From the Annual Report of the Biological Survey, Department of 
Agriculture. 

Durinc the year work under the Lacey Act has been 
continued along three main lines—(1) publication of 
information on game protection; (2) improvement of 
the inspection service connected with importation of 
foreign birds and animals; and (3) cooperative work in 
restricting interstate shipment of game contrary to 
law. 

During the year 287 permits were issuet for the 
entry of abotit 200 mammals and 50,0co birds, an in- 
crease of 101 permits and 43,000 birds, and a decrease 
of 150 mammals, compared with the transactions in 
1901. The figures are, however, subject to revision, as 
the number of birds actually imported is often less 
than that. called for in the permit. There has been a 
decided increase in the number of birds entered at New 
York, while the number imoorted at San Francisco 
has decreased, particularly in the case of Australian 
species. This decrease is attributed to the long-con- 
tinued drought in -Australia and the consequent diffi- 
culty in securing birds there. Among the most note- 
worthy mammals imported may be mentioned a musk 
ox captured near the mouth of the Mackenzie River 
and entered at San Francisco. This specimen, the first 
musk ox in captivity in the United States, is now in the 
collection of the New York Zoological Society. A 
number of North African ostriches, the first of this 
species of ostrickes to be brought in for propagation, 
were imported for the ostrich farm at Pasadena, Cal. 

Importations may be divided into two general groups 
—game birds imported for propagation in captivity, 
and birds brought in to supply the trade in cage birds. 
Of these two. classes, the latter greatly exceeds the 
former in numbers. The consignments of cage birds 
are often of considerable size, and to prevent any in- 
jurious species from entering unnoticed amid a large 
number of harmless ones, arrangements were made 
through the Secretary of the Treasury, in July, 1901, 
whereby all big consignments of cage birds arriving at 
New York, the main port of entry for birds, were sub- 
jected to examination by the inspectors of this depart- 
ment. Approximately, 200,000 birds, including about 
180,000 canaries, were entered at New York, most of 
which were inspected. The new duties thus created 
necessitated the appointment of an additional inspector 
at New York, making three in all now on duty at that 
port. 

On Jan. 1, 1902, the inspection service was extended 
to the Territory of Hawaii and a special inspector ap- 
pointed for Honolulu. Owing to absence of cable com- 
munication with the islands this inspector has been 
authorized to issue permits subject to general instruc- 
tions from the department. In May, at the earnest re- 


“quest of the Chamber of Commerce in Honolulu and 


of some of the sugar planters of Hawaii, an order was 
issued requiring permits for all reptiles imported into 
the teritory and prohibiting the entry of poisonous 
species. 

Twelve foreign species of mammals and birds are now 
known to be acclimated in Hawaii, four of which—the 
mongoose, the English sparrow, the mina, and the Java 
ricebird (Munia nisoria)—are injurious. In Porto Rico 
the mongoose is acclimated and also two species of Afri- 
can weaver birds, whose exact economic status is not 
yet known. A few specimens of the mongoose are still 
in captivity in the United States, but these are, as a 
rule, in public zoological gardens where their safe- 
keeping is assured. 

So far as known, no prohibited species have been 
brought into the United States during the year. Entry 
has been refused in the case of one mongoose at San 
Francisco and two fruit-eating bats and one kohlmeise 
at New York. The principal importers of foreign birds 
and animals have shown no disposition to attempt the 
importation of prohibited species and have yniformly 
complied with the requirements of the law. oe 


‘ 


By an act of Congress, approved June 3, 1902, the 
prohibition against the entry of eggs of game -birds 
which has existed since 1894, has Ge removed, and 
these eggs can now be imported, under regulations of 
this department, for propagation., The regulations 
necessary to carry out the law were promptly promul- 
gated, and within a few weeks after the bill was signed 
the*first importation of eggs arrived at New York. 


Inters'ate Commerce in Gane, 


The provisions of the law regarditg interstate com- 
merce in game have necéssaril efi éarri¢d out vety 
largely through cooperation with State officers. Spe- 
cial mention should be made of the services rendered 
in this connection by the State game conimissioner of 
Illinois and the State game warders of Iowa, Michi- 
gan and West Virginia. Through the cordial coopera- 
tion of the attorney-general, the cases réferréd for ae- 
tion to the Department of Justice have been taken up 
as promptly as possible’ and many of them prosecuted 
to a successful termination. During the year 39 cases, 
involving the illegal shipment of about §,000 birds, 
were reported to this department, as against 57 casés, 
involving the shipment of about 16,000 birds, during 
the preceding year. This decrease in number of cases 
does not necessarily imply a more careful observatice 
of the law, for it is seahahte that oly a comparatively 
small number of violations are brought to the surface. 
The proportion of convictions, however, will probably 
be larger, for the cases of this year have been supported 
by much better evidence than those of 1901, aad their 
prosecution is likely to prove much more effective. Of 
the cases arising this year, only two have been dropped 
for lack of sufficient evidence, and one is_ still 
awaiting action; the others have been referred, 23 to 
the Department of Justice, and 13 to State officers. 
Four of the State cases have already resulted in con- 
viction. Since the passage of the act 24 convictions 
have already been secured in cases passing through this 
department—14 in the Federal courts and 1o in the 
State courts; and 30 or more cases are still pending in 
the Federal courts. 





New Hampshire Game Laws. 


YEARS ago there were gate laws in this State; not 
muche attention was paid them. In those days the 
woodcock season opened in July. Many a young 
grouse was killed by the woodcock hunters. Quite.a 
number of grouse also during the entire winter. Things 
are very different now. Never were our game laws 
better enforced. Our fish and game commissioners 
are very active and energetic in following up the faint- 
est reports of illegal shooting. One such conviction 
has'a wholesome effect on other would-be violators. 
For the past two seasons there has been no open mar- 
ket for the sale of grouse and woodcock. This closing 
of the markets must be of great benefit to the game. 
In this vicinity when there was an open market, our 
coveys were hunted nersistently by men who made 
shooting pay. To-day such men have given up to a 
great extent. They say they cannot afford the time. 

Our Legislature is now in session. Whether or no 
there will be any tinkering with the game laws re 
mains to be seen. I enderstand that there will be ar 
effort to have an open season on deer in our lower 
counties. It is only within a few years that deer have 
appeared in this and similar localities. Ten years ago 
even the track of a deer was rarely seen. ‘To-day the 
deer are seen frequently. They are at home and are 
increasing. That old and often told story of the dam 
age deer do to crops is being told. [ think one coney 
rabbit or woodchuck will do more actual damage to any 
crop in this section than three deer. Another objection 
to the presence of deer here or their protection or in- 
crease, there are a number of “hound dogs” owned in 
this vicinity. They are kept to hunt foxes, ’coons and 
rabbits. The law says, Dogs must not chase deer. 
Some of these dogs do not regard the law, and their 
owners do not like the notices they receive from the 
game wardens. It is said that a dog which will chase 
a fox will also chase a deer. I know tliat some good 
fox dogs will not notice either a fresh deer track or 
even the sight of a deer. I also am quite sure that a 
dog which has once chased a deer will do so again, 
and that he cannot be broken so that he will stay 
broken any more than can a dog which has once 
chased or killed sheep. 


As for the deer in this section, they are increasing. 
I say protect them for some years to come. As for 
their damaging crops, let the owners of said crops 
prove any such damage if they can. There may be no 
attempt made as to an open season on deer in the 
lower part of New Hampshire. Should there be, I 
predict that the damage to crops and demoralizing of 
hound dogs will be mentioned. 

As to hunting licenses. New Hampshire will wait 
to see how it works in our neighboring State of Maine. 
Commissioner Carleton, of the latter State, has kept 
on hammering at his ret scheme until it looks as 
though he would get it. Try it and see how it works. 
Your correspondent from Nashua, N. H., gives his 
views and states some cold facts. It is some years 
since I made hunting trips to Maine? I spent a good 
deal of time and considerable money when hunting in 
Maine. In my day the guides were not registered. I 
do not believe that there has been very much moral 
reformation in the personnel of the average Maine 
guide by being registered. They look after the dollar 
as they used to. If there are any hunting grounds where 
game is killed by proxy, Maine stands near the head. 
Years ago (before the days of the Bangor and Aroo-~ 
stook Railroad) I was on my way by stage from 
Mattawamkeag to Patten. We met an outgoing party 
of Massachusetts sportsmen. They had nine deer. 
looked over the deer and the men, and said to my 
stage driver, “I will bet that those men did not kill 
one of those deer.” The driver said, “Just as like as 
not.” Later I saw one of the guides employed by this 
party. I knew the guide well, and I asked him about 
it. He said, “Those men did not try to hunt; they 
stayed in camp and played cards all the time. | was 
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one of three guides they hired. They told us to get 
them some deer. We killed eleven deer for them, and 
thy never saw one of them until we dragged them in.’ 
Now, I know of other instances where moose and other 
game were brought out which had been killed by 
proxy. 

As Mr. B., of Nashua, says, Put the outgoing sports~ 
man from Maine under oath as to whether what he 
takes out is of his own killing. It will result in one 
of two things, either there will be a large falling off 
of the much advertised number of deer and other game 
going out via Bangor and other outlets of Maine, or 
there will be a number of false oaths. 

C. M. Stark. 


Dunsartow, N. H, Jan. 9 





Notes on Game. 
Black Duck Shooting in Mid-Winter 


It is stated by one of my correspondents that a’great 
many black, or dusky ducks, are being shot during their 
visits to open spots in the ice, with which most of the 
ponds are now covered, to secure drinking water, fresh 
water being indispensable to them. 

It is a great pity that these birds, which, having es- 
caped the gunners until now, cannot be spared, at least 
for breeding stock, for another year, if for no other 
reason. 

In fact, it is sheer wastefulness to kill them in winter, 
for they are poor in flesh, and, subsisting as they do at 
this season of the year, on small shell fish, mollusks 
and other marine animals, their flesh is strong-flavored 
and unfit for the table. 

It is true that a large number are sold in the markets 
im winter, but the purchasers are certainly not among 
the epicures, and have never tasted the bird when. it 
was in prime condition. 

The dusky duck is one of the so-called river ducks, 
and is one of the best-known of all our water fowl. 
It breeds in all the New England States, but is found 
more abundantly in the northern sections of them in 
the breeding season. The country around Lake Um- 
bagog, Maine, and the extensive range of meadows on 
the Magalloway River, seem to be favorite nesting 
places for them. In the swamps and meadows around 
Big Lake, the lower one of the Schoodic system, these 
birds formerly bred in great numbers, but they were 
forced to seek other nesting places by the numerous 
large pickerel, which seized and devoured their young. 
They breed also in the meadows and swamps of Nova 
Scotia, where the writer has repeatedly seen families of 
them feeding in the near vicinity of farmhouses. While 
localities in or near meadows, near ponds and lakes are 
favorite nesting places, they often hatch their young in 
a swamp in which a small brook is the only water for 
miles around. Early in September the dusky duck 
gathers in flocks of fifteen or twenty. It now becomes 
one of the most shy and wary of birds. It remains with 
us through nearly the whole year, and moves south- 
ward only in very severe winters. In the autumn, while 
it subsists on seeds and tender aquatic plants and roots, 
it is one of the best-flavored of all our water fowl, 
hardly being excelled by the mallards or by those epi- 
curean morsels, the teals; but later it has much of the 
fishy flavor of the sea ducks. 

Owing to the extreme wariness of these birds in the 
autumn, the experienced gunner seldom attempts to 
stalk them; but, knowing the localities most frequented 
by them—generally meadows in which streams or small 
ponds of water abound—builds a blind (or stand, as it 
is sometimes called) near the water, six or eight feet 
square and five or six high, of the limbs of pines or 
other dense foliaged trees, in which he secretes himself 
at daybreak, armed with one or two heavy double- 
barreled guns, and provided with a number of tame 
decoy ducks, generally the progeny of wild ones of 
this species. 

One of these he anchors or moors out in the water 
half a gun shot from the blind. The decoy, soon be- 
coming lonesome, begins to call, when, if there are any 
wild ducks in the neighborhood, they answer the note 
and soon fly to join the caller. 

The sportsman, watching the approaching flock, holds 
one of the other decoys ready to throw, and as soon as 
the wild ones approach, he tosses up and toward the 
anchored duck the bird held in his hand, which is se- 
cured from flying off by a strong line fastened to its 
legs. The bird moored in the water, seeing her mate 
flying toward her, immediately redoubles her cries, 
when the wild ducks, after flying back and forth to 
reconnoitre, alight beside her. As soon as they alight 
they gather in a bunch away from the decoy, and it is 
then that the sportsman pours in his first shot; he 
again fires when the ducks are rising from the water, 
and is often able to get four shots at a flock before it 
escapes out of gun shot. It is, as a rule, only early in 
the morning and late in the afternoon that these ducks 
can be shot in this manner, and if they are much hunted 
they approach the stand with great caution. 


Expensive Sport. 

A condensed resumé of the annual report of the Fish 
and Game Commissioners of Maine, as published in the 
Boston Herald, shows that the year 1902 has witnessed 
greater activity in this department than in any year 
since its creation. “A careful canvass shows that 133,- 
885 persons came during the past year to spend an ex- 
tended vacation. Among these were 3,240 who hunted 
big game. From returns it is shown that $1,371,201 
were expended by the visitors for board alone, exclusive 
of what.was paid for other expenses, so that a con- 
servative estimate places the amount expended annually 
at from $6,000,000 to 
tered guides, and the number of moose reported killed 
during the year was 461. The conclusion seems irre- 
sistible that at least 20,000 deer have been killed in the 
State during the year.” 


Work for the Game Officers. 
As I chanced to pass a market game stall about the 


middle of last December, I noticed number of bunches 


$12,000,000. There are 1891 regis-” 
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or ruffed grouse hanging up exposed for sale. Follow- 
ing my usual custom of handling a game bird when I 
have the opportunity, I examined some of the grouse 
and smoothed their feathers, for my old instinct as a 
taxidermist always crops out on. such.an occasion. To 
my surprise, there was not a shot mark on four-fifths 
of the birds, and I examined them all; but the marks of 
the deadly snare-noose were flainly apparent. It seemed 
to me that such a matter as this should be looked after 
by the game officials, for the law expressly provides 
by the game officials. E. A. SAMUELS. 


With Gun and Dogs. 


[From a Staff Correspondent.] 


Lone before reaching Jacksonville, Fla., a stranger 
in a well-known land, in quest of climate and game and 
a bit of fishy diversion, I was “warned” to look out for 
Col. B. W. Sperry of this gateway city, inasmuch as 
his reputation as a walking, talking woodcraft and fish 
lore bureau of information of all of Florida and much 
of the South further north convinced that he would be 
just the man to put me right and keep me next. 

Upon calling upon him in his private. office in the 
Duval Hotel, the first thing to greet me was a gun cabinet 
well stocked in goodly assortments. Fish rods of yield- 
ing and unbending natures, and a book rack containing 
Forest AND STREAM back for the last thirty years, some 
of them bound and others that should be. Mr. Sperry was 
not in, but that for the time being didn’t make any dif- 
ference. I was in the South; this fact assures one of a 
welcome in moSst cases, and then there were my old 
friends of a lifetime, so I took off my hat and went to 
housekeeping with a willingness to deposit my money 
there uncounted without a receipt. 

It was here that the genial, gentle spirit of Mr. 
Clarence William Smith came into my life for a perma- 
nent engagement, indulging me with reminiscences of 
the pleasures of days afield. Mr. Smith told of hunting 
men and game long before and during the war wiih 
equal humanity; for he is a follower of Johnson and 
Shakespeare alike, an admirer of Robinson and other 
lovers of woodland echoes, and still a student and prac- 
titioner in the forest, and on the stream a past master,’ 
yet still the apprentice of gun and rodology—that hour is 
with me yet. 

With Mr. Sperry it was “How long can you stay and 
how soon can we match natures akin in the field?” 
Notice was soon served that that office would be closed 
until forced circumstances would open it again; letters 
with twelve cents postage were soon in the mail, and the 
aid of telegraphy was invoked to further a cause so de- 
sirable and intensely just. Grips were packed and good- 
byes said and we were off for Live Oak, eighty miles 
west of here on the Seaboard Air Line, both glad that it 
was an “air line.’ There should be no curves in a rail- 
road running into a game country, for it takes too long to 
go around them; coming back they should all be freight 
trains, they carry one away so much slower. At Live 
Oak we found adjoining rooms at our disposal at the 
Hotel Bon Air, and Mr. MacGregor awaiting our pleasure 
for the morning, with team, dogs, guns and himself. 

At 6:30 the next morning we were away, behind a good 
pair of horses and with three racily built pointers, all of 
one family, very much in love with each other; 
Hugo, the father, and Steve and Kid, the son and 
daughter. A short distance from town the kid’s tail 
was doing such gamy stunts, indorsed by pop, and 
agreed to by the methodical Steve, that Mac told us to 
get out our guns. I am afraid my increasing respira- 
tion fixshed that covey ahead of time, and for the 
time being saved some of their lives; not all, however, 
as Mr. Sperry’s long experience in running a hotel 
had schooled him in self-control and made him master 
of himself on all occasions; and he laid some feathers 
in our nest. Very soon we were after the singles. 
Mac had marked them down with his whin; a point 
is secured, and I am placed in the van; I flush, only 
to find my safety and the bird safe. Then a kill by 
Mr. Sperry and a miss by me, and yet my gun made 
just as much noise as his. Before we scared out (by 
me) and killed out (by him) that cover, we walked 
into another. Then another covey was exercised, and 
some were found fit for broiling. At ten o’clock we 
returned to our carriage with nineteen birds, with 
Mr. Sperry and the dogs mostly to blame. Then we 
drive on, not in a road, but just on, on, anywhere, 
everywhere, the only inclosures being around a family 
pet, the razor back; the dago ranging the cited in 
quest of birds, we lazily reclining on the back seat of 
the carriage behind our pipes, indulging in the differ- 
ence between recrimination and sucess, with me hand- 
ling the more difficult subject. 

This day was a series of incidents; some days only 
have one. Many are barren, yet in a day that bubbles 
over with good things there is always one that sticks 
to the rim of the cup of sweet things, and this becomes 
different from those that slop. over or stay behind. 
We had returned to the carriage on one occasion and 
deposited the birds in a basket under the seat and 
climbed in and were driving on when the question 
arose, “Where is Hugo?’ Steve and the kid were 
ranging easily along, but there was no pop. The 
horses were stopped, and by the side of the left hind 
wheel patiently stood good Hugo with a dead quail 
in his mouth. Mr. Sperry had -dropped one in the 
road while transferring them from his pocket to the 
basket (it wasn’t I; one can’t be careless with what 
they haven’t got). Hugo couldn’t tell us, so he just 
brought it along. The man who kicks a dog kicks his 
better. 

We found plenty of birds and always had open 
shooting, and undisguised sportsmanship. Here the 
fellow that is wind-broken and gouty can rid himself 
of both complaints and go gunning. It’s easy and 
healthy. The dogs and horses do all the work and 
the birds the sprinting. 

Mr. Sperry fits his reputation. He is only too glad 
to direct sportsmen where to go and find game and 
fish, and would circumstances permit, would always be 
one of the party, and each party would be the better 
for his presence and the bag fuller by the judicious 
care he takes of his gun. . 


} had the pleasure of a luncheon with Capt. Mac- 
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Donnell, the general passenger agent of the Seaboard 
Air Line here, and the total absorption of our gray 
matter on game and fish and where and when to find 
them, makes me forget what we had to eat. The cap- 
tain is always at his desk when he ought to be, and 
is ever ready to stay over hours talking to visiting 
sportsmen. 

At Lake City the game is very plentiful, and good 
accommodations can be had at the Hotel Blanche; 
and here, as in Live Oak, Mr. Chappell has all the 
prerequisites to entertain the shooter. It’s a gamy 
country. Deer, turkeys, quail and doves are plentiful. 
The natives are courteous; a Mr. Ross walked a mile 
to welcome us to his and his neighbor’s plantation, 
telling us we were welcome, and that his neighbor 
was all right, concluding with, “Sometimes a mean man 
gets among us, but, well, well, he don’t stay long. 
You see it’s easy moving here; —. helps.” 

. BATTEN. 

JacK‘onvitLe, Fla, Jan. 10. 


The Adirondack Deer. 


ALBANY, N. Y., Jan. 10.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The Forest, Fish and Game Commission takes pleasure in 
submitting some statistics relative to Adirondack deer, 
which will answer several questions recently asked by 
your correspondents. We have just finished compiling 
the returns of the shipments made by the American and 
National express companies from various points in the 
Adirondack region, and find that the totals are as fol- 
lows, those of previous years being added for compari- 
son: 





Year. Careasses. Saddles. Heads. 
IQOG.cccccce 1020 89 95 
WOE cece E862 ” 103 121 
TOUR. cs cicee RIM 113 193 


These figures show an increase which, taken with the 
common report, amply authenticated, that there are more 
deer than ever in the woods, would seem to be a sufficient 
argument in favor of the protection which this State pro- 
vides for the Adirondack deer. Taken with the fact that 
a very large number of the shipments reported weighed 
over 200 pounds dressed, the figures also indicate that the 
contention of this department is correct that the Adiron- 
dack deer properly protected will develop in size and 
weight to equal fully and even to surpass those of the 
same species in any other locality in North America. We 
have one record of a deer shot by William Coulter of 
Johnsburgh which weighed 415 pounds. For the infor- 
mation of your correspondents, it may also be stated that 
we figure that at least four deer are killed arfd eaten in the 
woods for every one shipped out. 

Joun D. WuisH, 
Secretary. 


Big Guns in Virginia. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I inclose a clipping from the Daily Press of Newport 
News, Va., which the public ought to read. It seems 
to me that this is a more wanton destruction of wild 
game than the account of the slaughter of the blue 
peter in Princess Anne county, as given in Forest AND 
STREAM Dec. 13. 


RicuMonpD, Va., Jan. 2.—Small cannons are reported in use this 
season by duck hunters in the marshes of the lower James and 
Potomac rivers. These guns are about nine feet long, and are 
used both in blinds and pivoted on the bows of small boats. 

Some idea of the destructiveness of the implements of death 
may be gained from the statement to-day that a prominent tug- 
boat captain, who made duck shooting a business, managed to 
kill 225 birds in one shot. So great is the roar of the cannons 
that the myriads of ducks are frightened away after each dis- 
charge, so that only two or three such shots can be made during 
the week. 

Many of these duck hunters have large marshes of their own, 
some of which are 5,000 acres in extent. No one is allowed to 
trespass, it is said, so there is little danger of the law taking 
effect. These marshes are carefully baited the year round with 
tons of corn and feed to attract the water fowl, so when the game 
season opens they are feeding in countless numbers. 

It is said in the markets that only through this method of 
wholesale killing can the cities be supplied with game. While 
each shot from the cannon may kill ten to seventy-five pairs of 
ducks, there is scarcely any perceptible decrease in the number 
of birds. Some say the loss during a wliole season is not over 
1 per cent. of the entire flock. 

The ducks killed in the Virginia waters are said to be the fattest 
and best flavored on the Northern markets. They are eaten 
mostly in the large hotels and restaurants. 


It doesn’t seem possible that such conditions could exist 
in any State without the law coming to the rescue. There 
must be a law in Virginia covering such cases, I should 
suppose. ye a 





Hounding vs. Still-Hunting in Ontario. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

As usual, after the close of the open season for deer 
in Ontario, the regular annual agitation has commenced 
for alteration in open season and prohibiting the use of 
hounds. Previous to the passage of the Ontario Game 
Prohibition Act of 1892 the Government appointed the 
Ontario Game Commission, the members of which ar- 
ranged for the holding of meetings in nearly every avail- 
able portion of the Province, for the purpose of securing 
evidence from sportsmen and hunters regarding the 
proper open and close season for all species of game 
in Ontario. In accordance with the evidence so procured, 
the present game laws were enacted by the Legislature. 
That these laws have been productive of much good in 
the matter of game protection no one will deny who has 
given the subject any consideration. Many young and 
inexperienced hunters on their return from the woods, 
from the innermost recess of their verdant understanding, 
want the game laws altered to suit their personal 
opinions. We have the periodical outcry from a few still- 
hunters who want hounding prohibited. Others want the 
cpen season to be the last half of November, instead of 
the first half, as at present. Those clamoring for these 
changes evidently have not considered the impossibility 
of the Government changing the open season with every 
change of weather. The past month of November was 
the warmest November since 1848, and it may be fifty 
years more before we have another November with a 
similar temperature. 

Were the hounding of deer prohibited in Ontario 90 
per cent. of the hunters would nevef see a deer during the 


fifteen days’ open season, Then, we must take into copy 
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sideration that a large portion of our northern country, 


in which lumbering operations have taken place, is” 


covered with a dense second growth, in which still-hunt- 
ing would be impossible. Last, but not least, objection to 
still hunting for deer in Ontario is the large number of 
hunters that are killed and wounded in the States of 
Maine, Michigan, Wisconsin, and other States where still- 
hunting prevails in contrast with the absence of such ac- 
cidents in Ontario, where for several years there have 
been at least ten thousand hunters in the woods of seven 
or eight of our northern counties during our short open 
season for deery We had better let well enough alone. 
Our chief game warden will call a halt when the supply 
of deer fails to equal the demand. RANGER. 





Venison in Maine Lumber Camps. 


New York, Jan. 7.—Editor Forest and Stream: I 
want to bring to the notice of sportsmen and more espe- 
cially those living in Maine the condition of the game 
warden force in that State. I have recently returned 
from my fourteenth shooting trip in the north woods, 
and am sorry to say that I found deer and grouse less 
plentiful than ever before. 

This condition is easily accounted for. The wardens 
throughout that section traversed by the west branch of 
the Bangor & Aroostook R. R. and the C. P. R. R. with 
one exception are a miserable lazy lot of hotel loungers. 
Their work consisted mostly of being at the station at 
train time to examine returning sportsmen’s trunks for 
a possible hidden bird, whereas all around them illegal 
killing was constantly going on. 

Practically every man living in that section kills over 
two deer each season. I met one man on the fifth of 
October who was returning home with the fifth deer he 
had already gotten that season. This game, of course, 
was sold to commercial men going home, or to runners 
for Boston meat markets. The lumber camps practically 
live on deer meat all winter. The men all hunt Sun- 
days, and it is customary for men who are going on an 
errand of any kind to be supplied with a gun by the boss 
with instructions to get something. One boss told me that 
278 deer had been used in his camp last season. The 
camp consisted of thirty men. Probably an equal num- 
ber were wounded and left to die by these wild shooting 
Canadian workmen. I visited several camps this trip and 
found them all using venison lavishly. Wardens seldom 
visit these places as they dislike the accommodations. 
Occasionally they stop over night at them when neces- 
sary. But I have never in my tramps, at which I spend 
about three months each year, heard of a single lumber- 
man being arrested for illegal shooting. There is only 
one remedy for the relief of this slaughter, that is, to 
impose a resident as well as a non-resident shooting 
license and employ competent wardens to see that every 
man with a rifle possesses one. Gerorce O. PETE. 





Sea and River Fishing. 


a 
Proprietors of fishing resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forest anp STREAM. 


Fishing for the Lavetes Shark. 


Detroit, Mich., Jan. 9.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
According to promise, I send you the following short 
description of fishing for leaping sharks in the waters of 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

As I told you in a late letter, I caught my first speci- 
men of this species about the end of last October at 
Aransas Pass, Texas, but since then I have landed a dozen 
more, including the longest one on record, so now I 
feel competent to tell your readers something about this 
fish and the method of its capture. 

As far as I know, no sportsman starts out deliberately 
to fish for leaping sharks, because they are not sufficiently 
plentiful in any one place; but they are caught occasion- 
ally on tarpon tackle when one is fishing for that king of 
all game fishes, the grande ecaille. 

It is seldom that a sportsman takes more than. one 
leaping shark per day; nevertheless I landed five one 
afternoon and lost another by the breaking of a wire 
snell. 

The condition most favorable to the sport is extremely 
clear water. This is possibly because these sharks do not 
like muddy water, but more probably because, when the 
water is clear, they can see the bait from quite a distance. 

The only place on the Gulf that I know of where they 
are caught is Aransas Pass; but they surely must be 
found at other localities. Perhaps some of your readers 
will give through your columns some information con- 
cerning this point. I have never seen or heard of leaping 
sharks at Tampico; but they may frequent that locality, 
notwithstanding; for I have been there only in winter, 
and have never made inquiry of the natives concerning 
them. They certainly leave the Texas coast on the ap- 
proach of cold weather, so must go south. It is probable 
that they were migrating from the Aransas Pass waters 
the afternoon that I made my big catch, as after a day or 
two later there were no more caught or seen there. 

The leaping shark is easily distinguished from all other 
kinds of sharks by its slimness and agility. Its lines are 
the embodiment of speed, and its great tail and fins indi- 
cate immense power for its comparatively small weight. 
In these respects the leaping shark is to the common 
“man-eater“ as a rainbow trout is to a Missouri River 
catfish. 

My largest leaping shark measured seven feet seven 
inches in length, the previous record being less than seven 
feet. Unfortunately, I neglected to measure the girth, so 


can make no close estimate of its weight; but imagine it, 


to have been somewhat in excess of two hundred pounds, 
while a “man-eater” of that length would weigh probably 
twice as much. 

The leaping shark does not always leap when hooked, 
but generally does so. This large one of mine did not, 
but instead made a fierce rush that took out between three 
hundred and four hundred feet of line. It gave me a full 
half hour of very hard fighting, and I was indeed glad 
when I landed it on the sandy beach near Point of Rocks. 


I saved its jaws, and my boatman cut out the backbone 
to manufacture into a walking cane by running a steel 
rod through it. Such a cane, although perhaps not very 
serviceable, is certainly quaint and curious. 

It was my intention to send you with this letter a pho- 
tograph of a leaping shark, but I was unable to obtain 
one. 
which case I shall forward you one for illustration. 

Few tarpon fishermen do justice to the game qualities 
of the leaping shark, most of them claiming that ‘it is a 
foul fish and not worthy of a sportsman’s attention. On 
this point I must take issue with them, because, pound for 
pound, the leaping shark puts up a stiffer fight than the 
tarpon, and is much harder on both the tackle and one’s 
nervous energy; but it does not jump so often nor so high 
as does the tarpon. Again, one misses the delightful 
uncertainty that always exists in handling a tarpon; be- 
cause, after the leaping shark is once oak it very sel- 
dom escapés except by breaking the tackle, while a tarpon 
is liable to get away even after it is almost hauled out 
of the water. 

The jump of the leaping shark is long but not high, 
and sometimes when in the air the creature spins around 
on its longitudinal axis. It has, too, a trick of twisting 
the line about its body, and, as its skin is like sandpaper 
and its tail sharp, it behooves one to use a long wire snell 
when fishing in waters frequented by the leaping shark. 

The mad, wild rushes of this fish are unequalled by 
any other fish that I have ever hooked: even the first 
run of a kingfish cannot quite compare therewith in either 
length or speed. Using a Vom Hofe No. 36 line, I have 
tried to hold a 5%4-foot leaping shark with three brakes 
set simultaneously, and in spite of all my efforts it has 
tzken out fully three hundred and fifty feet of line. 

After a long run of this kind, the shark is liable to turn 
suddenly and rush back straight toward the boat about 
as quickly as it went away, thus keeping one busily occu- 
pied in reeling up the slack. 

I make a practice of shooting sharks before attempting 
to remove the hook, whether I take them ashore or not. 
This is mainly to avoid the danger to my boatman from 
teeth and tail. 

In concluding this subject, I beg to advise all sports- 
men who enjoy tackling large game fishes to give the leap- 
ing shark a trial, and to this end would suggest that a dis- 
cussion in your columns concerning its habitat and char- 
acteristics would be both interesting and valuable. 

No special tackle or apparatus is necessary for this 
sport, as the ordinary tarpon outfit will suffice, provided 
only that the wire snells have ample length. 

It has not escaped my memory that I promised you a 
paper on “Further Notes Concerning Tarpon Tackle.” 
Sooner or-later I shall keep this promise, but I have 
often to wait quite a while before finding the opportunity 
to write papers on sporting subjects, as my professional 
work at present demands nearly all of my time. It is 
when stranded in a hotel, as I am to-day, that the op- 
portunity for writing comes; and I shall avail myself of 
the first similar occasion to prepare the said promised 
paper. 

Ever since last summer I have ‘been trying to write you 
a couple of short articles on trout fishing, one being en- 
titled, “Rainbow Trout versus Black Bass,” and the other 
“Trout Fishing in Montana Waters.” These papers I 
shall send you probably within a few months. 

J. A. L. Wappe.t. 





Random Notes on Fish. 


BY EDWARD A. SAMUELS. 
Change of Habits in Salmon, 


Or the ten species of Salmo in America but one is 
indigenous to the Atlantic coast. This fish is called the 
Salmo salar by scientists, and in common parlance it is 
known as the “salmon,” “sea salmon,” and the “Atlantic 
salmon.” This species is usually anadromous in its 
habits, coming in from the sea in the spring and early 
summer, and ascending fresh-water rivers in which, and 
in the lakes to which they are tributary, they spend 
the summer and early autumn, until the time for spawn- 
ing arrives, this being usually in October or November, 
when the temperature of the water is lowered by cold 
and frosty weather. 

There have been, in years long since past, a large 
number of these fish which abandoned the anadromous 
habit, wholly, or in part, and instead of returning to 
the sea after the period of spawning had passed, they 
moved into large, deep lakes, where they recuperated 
and remained through the winter. 

These fish have, improperly, been called landlocked ; 
but they are not and never have been prevented from 
returning to the sea; they apparently remained in the 
fresh water from choice, or because they found the con- 
ditions as regards food, etc., such that there was no 
need of going to the sea, and the habit became fixed in 
time, so that now they never attempt to descend to 
the ocean. 

Among the so-called landlocked salmon, those which 
have for a very great many years made their home in 
the Schoodic Lakes and in the Grand Lake Stream, a 
tributary of the St. Croix River, which forms the boun- 
dary for a number of miles between Maine and New 
Brunswick, are perhaps the best known to anglers of 
all the so-called landlocked fish. The writer, as far 
back as the early sixties, made annual visits to those 
waters, and the sport that he obtained there has hardly 
been excelled in any other localities. For iness 
and pluck they were fully equal to a fresh-run grilse, and 
they were so abundant that one could take them by 
hundreds if he so desired. 

In fact, Grand Lake Stream was often visited by 
anglers “who fished for count,” and some of the stories 
that were told of them at the time aroused the in- 
dignation of those who are endowed with true sports- 
men’s instincts. . 

Thaddeus Norris, in his “American Angler’s Book,” 
states that the catch by some of these parties in the 
three years, 1856, 1857 and 1858, was by three rods, six 
days, 634 fish; weight 872 pounds. Three rods, six days, 
432 fish; weight, 642 pounds. Two rods, eight days, 510 
fish; weight, 725 pounds. The average time of fishing 
was four and a half hours per day. we 


Perhaps some day I may be more fortunate, in * 
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One can hardly conceive of a greater and more wan- 
ton waste than such sport (?) entailed, for, although 
most of the fish caught were returned to the water, a 
very large proportion of them died from the injuries 
they had received, and my Indian guides informed me 
that the banks of the stream were in some places cov- 
ered with decaying fish after the so-called anglers had 
completed their work. 

Now those fish in the years I have named averaged 
less than two pounds in weight, and in the sixties they 
were not much larger; their food was far from abundant 
and cannibalism was their chief resource to appease 
their hunger. Their natural history was so little known 
that they were called the “Schoodic trout,” and the 
“white trout,” by anglers and writers generally. 

The average size of the fish had in late years in- 
creased considerably, as will be seen by the following 
memoranda furnished the writer by Mr. W. T. Buck, 
who supervised the work at the hatchery on Grand 
Lake Stream in 1886-7, in which year I visited many of 
the principal hatcheries in the States and in the Domin- 
ion of Canada on a tour of scientific investigation, and 
witnessed the modus operandi pursued in the different 
establishments. 

Mr. Buck says: 

*“Comparison of records shows a gradual increase in 
size of the Schoodic salmon handled at the spawning 
season, and a marked increase in the yield of eggs per 
fish: Thus, 235 males, weighed and measured in 1877, 
averaged 16.8 inches, 1.8 pounds; 247 males, weighed 
and measured in 1886, averaged 20.3 inches, 3.46 pounds; 
343 females, weighed and measured in 1877, averaged 
10.1 inches, 1.9 pounds;.505 females, weighed and meas- 


* ured in 1886, averaged 20.1 inches, 3.58 pounds.” 


This increase in size may be accounted for by the 
greater abundance of food that the fish have had, com- 
pared with their “short commens” of forty or fifty years 
ago. 

The food supply of smelts is now very great; in fact, 
wherever these little fish have been introduced, the 
Salmonidz have thrived most wonderfully. 

Like the salmon, the smelt is naturally an anadro- 
mous fish, living chiefly in the ocean, but ascending the 
fresh-water streams in the spring to spawn; but if it or 
its progeny are debarred from returning to the sea it 
quickly becomes accustomed to a permanent home in 
fresh water. 

The Maine Fish and Game Commissioners, taking 
advantage of this peculiarity of habit, are introducing 
the smelts into all waters that they stock with salmon; 
in fact, for the successful establishment of the salmon 
in new waters the introduction of the smelt seems to 
be a sine qua non. 

This desideratum is set forth in one of the reports of 
the Commissioners in the following language: 

“We have known these salmon to grow to thirteen 
pounds in six years; but to obtain that size they must 
have plenty of fresh-water smelts for food, deep, pure 
water, and large lakes or ponds, with large, quick- 
running streams, and a gravelly bottom for spawning 
ground. Without these streams, they never will mul- 
tiply and be abundant. We consider it of very great 
importance to have our lakes and ponds stocked with 
the fresh-water smelt. It is the favorite food of the 
trout and salmon.” 

As I have already stated, the Schoodic salmon are 
not landlocked, and never have been. Such a condition 
could only arise from some great convulsion of nature, 
and there is no evidence whatever of such an event 
having occurred in the lower St. Croix system. They 
always could have run down to the sea at any time, and 
until the big dam was built at Milltown, they could have 
returned up the river. 

Mr. George A. Boardman, of Calais, Me., who is 
well-known as a naturalist and angler, wrote me years 
ago: 

“I do not regard the fish a landlocked salmon, for 
the water must always have had an outlet to the sea, 
and the fish could go if they chose; and in fact, when 
I was a boy, sixty years ago, they were abundant in the 
river, even to the salt water.” 

This change of habit is not peculiar to these fish, the 
Ouananiche, or winninish, of Lake St. John, P. Q., 
which is called a landlocked species, and which is pre- 
cisely the same fish as the Schoodic salmon, having 
also abandoned the sea-going habit, although the 
Saguenay River is open all the way to the St. Lawrence. 

That the fish content themselves with remaining in 
the fresh water is not to be wondered at, considering 
the immense range that is available to them. 

Lake St. John is a vast inland sea, nearly fifty miles 
in length and from twenty to forty in width. Emptying 
into it are eleven large rivers, besides many smaller 
streams. Two of the larger rivers, the Peribonca and 
Ashuapmouchouan, are of great size and length. The 
Peribonca has been ascended about six hundred miles, 
and the other for a great distance also. So that the 
ouananiche may wander at its own sweet will, and 
never have occasion to go to the ocean to recuperate 
from the labors of reproduction. : 

That this fish is a Salmo salar has been proven by 
high scientific authority. I confess I had my doubts 
concerning its identity until I examined specimens with 
considerable minuteness, and then, that there might be 
no doubt in my mind whatever, I visited St. Felicienne 
on the Ashuapmouchouan River,. about ten miles above 
the lake at a season of the year when no fish could 
be taken at the Grand Decharge, and captured a num- 
ber, which I sent to the Museum of Comparative Zool- 
ogy at Cambridge, Mass., where they were identified 
as dwarfed specimens of Salmo salar. 

Professor Goode, the eminent ichthyologist, has 
stated that he is inclined to the view that the natural 
habitat of the salmon is in the fresh water. If such 
is the case, the sea-going habit is of course an ac- 
quired one, and those fish that abandon it simply revert 
to their original traits and instincts. 


The Pull at the Reel. 


In the Forest anp Stream for Dec. 27, 1902, Mr. 
Venning states that he would like to have his angling 
readers guess the number of pounds of tension there 

*Printed in “With Fly-Rod and Camera.” 
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was on the rod in the experiment that he describes, 
to which the editor appends the opinion that no authen- 
tic decision has ever been given on this vexata questio. 

In the Forest AND STREAM of June 14, 1902, I had the 
following: 

“Now the sheer pull at the reel of a salmon in the 
water when opposed to the upright, or, rather, perpen- 
dicular, spring of the rod is not nearly as great as most 
people imagine it to be. (If the rod, however, is by 
carelessness or accident allowed to become horizontal, 
or nearly so, the pull of the fish is vastly greater, and I 
doubt if anything weaker than a cod line could hold 
him.) Repeatedly have I asked for the opinion of 


anglers in relation to this, and their guesses have run 


all the way from ten to forty pounds. Of course, a 
forty-pound pull, or anything like it, is quite out of the 
question, for no casting line is strong enough to 
stand it. 

“Ten pounds is nearer the right figure, and this may 
be easily demonstrated by fastening a spring balance on 
the lawn, to the ring of which hitch the casting line, and 
lift the rod perpendicularly; by winding the reel the line 
is tautened and the rod begins to bend, and if this is 
continued until the rod describes a half-circle, or as 
great a bend as any salmon at any time could give it, 
the experimenter will be surprised to find that the scales 
show a pull of no more than eight or ten pounds, and 
very pliable rads will circle at even a less strain. 

“Now I know very well you will say that a ten-pound 
live pull is quite different from a dead one. Of course 
it is, but your casting line will stand only a given strain, 
‘be it alive or be it dead,’ and it behooves the angler 
to ‘take due notice thereof and govern himself ac- 
cordingly.’ ” 


Catching the Albacore. 


{From “Moose Hunting, Salmon Fishing and Other Sketches of 
Sport,” by T. R. Pattillo.] 

Durinc the summer and autumn large bodies of her- 
ring and mackerel frequent the harbors of Nova Scotia, 
pursued thither by their relentless foes the albacores, 
sometimes called the horse-mackeral, from their great re- 
semblance to the mackeral—in fact, they are considered 
to belong to that family. If my readers have seen a mack- 
erel, and, moreover, hooked one with a jig and line, 
they can conjecture, from the smartness of the ordinary 
mackerel, what kind of sport an overgrown one of 600 
pounds, fastened to hook and line, would be likely to 
afford. Certainly he would be no plaything. I have 
helped to capture them in fish-traps 11 feet long and as 
big as a vinegar-cask. When these fish are among the 
shoals of small fish, they rush and leap out like salmon 
and pollock, and are so ravenous they are often danger- 
ous to fishermen picking their nets, as they rush from 
beneath the boats after the fish falling out of them. Al- 
bacores, though not generally eaten by Englishmen, yet 
are very nice eating, and are more highly prized by 
Portuguese and Spaniards than any other fish they take, 
and sell for the highest prices. . 

Prompted by the desire for a little excitement, a friend 
and I decided to attempt the capture of one of them. 
As we knew the gear required must be first-lass, we pro- 
cured two of what in fishing parlance are called 18th 
hemp cod-lines, each 32 fathoms long. Then we had a 
hook made for each out of steel three-eighths thick, 8 
inches wide, with a 3-inch shank, and long heavy beard. 
With our lines attached to swivel-reels to run them on 
and off, we felt we were equipped for the expected 
spree, so, having secured a stiff medium low boat, we 
proceeded one morning quite early to the netting-ground. 
There we found the nets well fished, and knew by that 
our game would be on hand. 

We procured a number of herrings with which to bait 
them up, and then lay on our oars, awaiting develop- 
‘ments. Presently one of the fishermen called out, “Hal- 
loa, boys! here’s a fellow!” meaning an albacore, followed 
by a shout from another and still another, that they were 
about their boats; so we slowly moved outside the range 
oi the boats, throwing over a herring every few yards to 
toll them along with us. When we considered we were 
far enough away, we took the precaution to secure the 
reeel to the thwart, for we were a bit afraid of the fish 
we expected to grapple with. Then I threw over a her- 
ring, to see if there were any albacores near us, and to 
our delight a monster rushed for it just under the sur- 
face, so I threw another loose one and another attached 
to the hook. He rushed for the first one, whirled and 
teok hold of the other, and we had hold of him. Then 
for a few minutes we had a good imitation of the antics 
of a wild prairie horse when first haltered. He jumped 
his full length out of the water, which gave us a very 
vivid idea of the monster we were attached to; then he 
started at an awful pace across the harbor. 

The line was running out swiftly, so that we had to 
move as quickly to get it into the notch in the stern, 
which we had wisely thought to make. Then I seized an 
oar and placed it for steering, while we both got positions 
to trim the boat. What we feared was that, when he had 
run all the line out, if the boat was motionless, some- 
thing might break; so to obviate that, my friend succeeded 
in grasping the line partially, and thereby gradually start- 
ing the boat, while I helped by sculling, so that by the 
time it was all off the reel, she was moving faster than 
ever she did before, and it is doubtful if she ever did 
after. The fish kept up the pace for at least ten minutes, 
towing us directly into the harbor; then he made a jump, 
turned, and took us straight back for the fishing grounds. 
Themen in their boats had been watching us with great 
interest, not supposing for a moment they were to have 
any part in it, but when they saw us going directly for 
them, the shouting and hooting and swearing that sud- 
denly started from them would have been laughable to 
any disinterested spectators, but we could see plainly 
that, if he continued the course he was then taking us, 
nothing short of a collision with one or more of the ts 
would follow, and the most of them were half loaded with 
herrings. 

The way those fellows were shouting was as if Pande- 
monium were let loose, and tended somewhat to discon- 
cert us. The nearer we approached them, the greater the 

ril seemed of. sinking by contact one or both of our 

ts, so I jumped with my knife to free him, but in the 
tush to do so my foot slipped, and I went headlong on 


top of my mate, and my: knife flew out of my hand— 
confusion worse confounded. Before we could disengage 
ourselves, the boats came together with a heavy crash, 
filling the other’s and washing a lot of their herrings 
overboard. This additional drag caused the albacore to 


. Spring again, when, to save ourselves from being all 


thrown overboard, one of the men cut the line. The first 
salute we poor fellows got was, “You d—d fools!” fol- 
lowed by language not altogether classical English, nor 
yet pure Anglo-Saxon, having a large percentage of the 
swear element in it. After their first ebullition was over, 
we got into a hearty laugh over the ridiculousness of the 
affair; then they baled their boat out, and went on with 
their work. 

We poor disgruntled fellows rowed around among 
the other boats, finishing up the first part of the spree 
with roars of laughter. Of course, after the danger 
was over, the whole affair appeared so funny that we all 
had to shout and halloa or burst. 

Our freed albacore paraded himself all over the har- 
bor, jumping dozens of times, with the line still attached 
to him, all through that day. In the course of an hour, 
by seeing these big fellows rushing about us in the bay, 
the sporting temperature rose again, and we decided to 
try our other line on another fellow. The fishermen 
hesitated to supply us with bait, fearing a repetition 
of the same peril, if we got fast into another. After a 
little coaxing, we got what we wanted, and started off 
shore, occasionally throwing a herring as we _ went. 
When we thought ourselves out of the danger limit, we 
stopped, got the gear into shape for immediate action, if 
necessary, not knowing then if there were any fish near. 

This was soon decided when I stood up and threw over 
a herring, for it scarcely struck the water before it was 
grabbed. Then I threw over the baited hook, and he 
seized it just as fiercely; and this second fellow was fast, 
rushing and jumping even more fiercely than the first. 
He began towing us directly away from the boats for 
some time. To make his speed less rapid, we crossed our 
oars and held back water, which acted like a drag. 
Suddenly, like his predecessor, he turned at right angles 
to the current he had been following, and led us in that 
direction fully ten minutes, then took a range leading 
directly for the boats. Up to this time we did not feel at 
all anxious—apart from the long row that seemed before 
us when he was leading off shore. Now, however, there 
appeared to be evil in his eye, and if he should take us 
up there this time, the results might be much more seri- 
ous than before, for the boats were all deeply loaded. 

What was to be done? While we were trying to plan 
some feasible way out of it, and «at the same time save 
our fish, he made a leap out, and fell very heavily, thus 
showing he was weakening, and from that time we found 
the boat was moving more slowly, and we therefore be- 
came very hopeful. As we looked in shore, the men had 
their hats off, and were gesticulating fiercely, giving us 
to understand we ought to cut him free, which we would 
probably have done had we not noticed his faltering. The 
speed of the boat kept slackening very fast, so much so 
that in a short time we were able to gather in the line to 
within a few fathoms of him. He had towed us to 
within 150 yards of the fishermen, when suddenly he 
stopped short. We hauled up the line, and the fish with 
it. hat a beauty! Ten feet long, weighing 600 pounds. 
We soon had a rope through his gills, and towed him to 
the shore in through the boats. The men and boys came 
to see him after their nets were picked, and helped us 
haul him on the beach, and finished by giving three 
cheers; which made us feel like heroes. Our cranky 
friends of the collision had long ere this got over their 
pet, and all enjoyed a hearty laugh over the exciting time. 
“Hang it!” said an old chap, “we were getting worked 
up when you were coming right for us again, as we would 
have been in a bad plight, with our boats all loaded 
down, if the scamp had got you there.” We had had ail 
the sport there was to be obtained out of the fish, so we 
gave his body to the men who had lost their herrings 
through us, thus reimbursing them well, as the fish was 
worth at least If any of my readers are at any time 
on our Nova Scotian shore, and are seeking sport, they 
can have it equal to that enjoyed on the Pacific Coast in 
the capture of the albacore. This fish is so voracious that 
it is no trouble to bait him up, but see that your gear is 
good, and don’t fear he will eat you, if by chance he 
should haul you overboard. He does not fight long, but 
he means business while at it. 


The Sea Trout Controversy. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Are there no definite anatomical data which are 
known to distinguish the sea trout of our Eastern coast 
from the brook trout? I have never had specimens side 
by side for comparison, but some one must have’ made 
the study. The idea that sea trout ascend the river for 
salmon spawn would have no bearing in the hundreds of 
smaller streams which have their annual migration of 
sea trout. I have caught sea trout in very many north- 
ern streams, and have also. caught the sea-run brook 
trout in our more southern streams, and the two fish 
have a very different appearance, even when both are 
in the silvery stage of coloration: “They are different 
in habits also. The sea-run brook trout when fright- 
ened in a stream will run for cover, while the sea trout 
does not attempt to seek cover at all. The sea-run 
brook trout when frightened will stir up the mud at the 
bottom with his tail for protection, while the sea trout 
does not resort to this trick. The sea-run brook trout 
likes to remain near cover, or under it, when in the 
stream, while the sea trout lies in the middle of the 
most open pool. The sea-run trout while in the stream 
is timid, and will not rise to the fly if he sees the fish- 
erman upon the bank. The sea trout cares very little 
about the presence of the fisherman in full sight, and 
will rise freely te the most clumsy cast. Sometimes 
when fishing for camp we step out to the stream and 
look over a large number of sea trout, and then hold the 
fly over one that is about the size that we want for 
dinner. The sea-run brook trout does not show him- 
self near the surface until he is directly beneath the 

/fly. The sea trout often rises near to the surface and 
makes a wake like a muskrat before getting to the fly. 
The sea-run brook trout runs for cover when hooked, 


The sea trout keeps in the open when hooked, and 
splashes about near the surface. Both the sea-run 
brook trout and the sea trout ascend streams to spawn, 
and both feed freely while en route. The flavor of the 
two is very different, but that might occur easily 
enough from difference in food supply. 

I have fished in very many waters containing both sea 
trout and what I have called brook trout. Why should 
one lot go to sea and another lot remain in the ponds? 
The ones remaining in the ponds average larger, I 
think, than the ones that go to sea where food supply 
is supposed to be more abundant. Take, for instance, 
Serpentine River and Harry’s Brook, in Newfoundland. 
The sea trout in the former seldom weigh three pounds, 
while there are any number of trout in the lake that 
will go pretty close to ten pounds. The sea trout in 
Harry’s Brook seldom weigh four pounds, while in 
George’s Pond, at the head of the brook, the “per- 
manent residents” are. monsters. I have not weighed 
any of them, because they are a nuisance, and not very 
good to eat when compared with the sea trout. We 
get our flies out of the way when we see an old ten- 
pounder coming, and do not let him get hooked if we 
can help it. The smaller, fatter sea trout, and the 
salmon, are all that we need to bother with. In both 
of these streams there are seldom any brook trout in 
rapid water that will weigh four ounces. This is a 
rather curious fact. The large trout are all living in the 
sea or in the ponds, excepting during the migrations 
to the spawning beds. It would be an easy matter for 
an ichthyologist to get trout from both of these typical 
waters mentioned, if the question of identity has not 
been fully determined as yet. I suspect that the matter 
is well understood, and that differences in opinion 
are simply differences in information on the part of 
correspondents. Rosert T. Morris. 

New York, Jan. 10. 





Ciscos in Lake Ontario. 


WirHIn the last two or three years ciscos (Argyroso- 
mus artedi) have made their appearance at the eastern 
end of Lake Ontario in phenomenal numbers. In the 
words of the fishermen, “tons and tons of them are 
caught there.” They seem to be increasing in numbers 
also every year. Off “The Ducks,” a small group of 
islands about 25 miles southwest of the Cape Vincent 
lighthouse (Tibbetts Point Light), and in the Bay of 
Quinte, near the Canadian shore, enormous quantities of 
these fish were caught last summer and the summer be- 
fore. It is quite probable that an attempt will be made 
next fall by the U. S. Fish Commission to collect the eggs 
of this fish and hatch them at the Cape Vincent Station, 
which is situated at the head of the St. Lawrence River. 
As the appearance of these fish in such numbers was coin- 
cident with the time that young fry from Lake Erie and 
Lake Michigan eggs (understood to be whitefish eggs), 
distributed from Cape Vincent Station should mature, 
it was strongly suspected, at first, that the new fish were 
the grown up whitefish fry distributed from the Station, 
but samples that were sent to Washington for identifica- 
tion were pronounced to be ciscos, so they could not be 
the matured product of the Cape Vincent Hatchery, 
unless some of the eggs sent to the Cape Vincent Hatch- 
ery from Lake Erie and Lake Michigan were cisco eggs. 

SALMO. 





Hints and Wrinkles. 


Readers are invited to send for publication under this head 
hints and wrinkles drawn from practical experience, and 
pertaining to shooting, fishing, camping and outdoor life. 


A Bullet Sinker for Fishing. 


KNoxviLLE, Tenn., Jan. 4—I have many times desired 
a better fishing line sinker than is on the market. Here 
is the way to make them. Get a round bullet mould of 
.38, .40 or .44 caliber. Enter between the halves of the 
mould from bottom, half way up, a bit of cardboard 
about thickness of G. line and then run the lead. You 
will then easily pull the card out of the bullet and your 
sinker is ready for use. Bullets or shot split with knife 
are not good, because when you close the sinker on the 
line it is apt to bite, and hence make the line weak at 
this point. In my way of making the slit in the bullet 
there is space provided for the line and you can close 
the slit without a bite on the line. Try it, and my word 
for it, you will have the best sinker you ever had. 

Wm. S. TEALL. 


Shoes. 


Thick soles for one’s shoes are invaluable if one is 
taking a long tramp either into the woods or along the 
highways. The notion that old shoes that “fit the feet” 
are best for walking explodes violently when the uppers 
rip and the sand percolates through the seams. Heavy 
shoes, with soles that give only the faintest spring are 
not only more lasting but hold the ankles and insteps 
to their business. The bottoms do not yield to the pres- 
sure of pebbles and twigs, so there is less likelihood of 
stone bruises and blisters. 

A close fit which does not allow any part of the shoe 
to slide or grind at any part means comfort. A shoe 
should have a lining to hold the tops close around the 
ankles, or higher, closing and keeping closed the top 
of the shoe. Most shoes are sure to stretch at the top, 


_and the scuffling throws everything from dust to sticks 


into the ready opening. 

Iron pegs, tacks or nails make a shoe much colder 
than wood or brass. For shoes brass is best for all 
round use. The heads of brass tacks wear down uni- 
formly with the leather on most soil, and so the tack 
is not likely to be driven up through the leather to be- 
come “a nail in the shoe.” Brass, too, does not rot the 
leather. More taps can be put on with brass than with 
other nails. 

In case of the tops of the shoes stretching so much 
as to allow sand or other stuff to get into them, a 
piece of cloth, with a round hole in the middle, puck- 
ered by a rubber twine, to draw on over the stocking 


and the edge hank down over the shoe top will b¢ 
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found useful and comfortable, though not lovely to look 
at. Another band around the outer edge of the cloth— 
wristlet fashion—insures sandless shoes. 

Of course soles wear through faster on sandy or 
frozen ground than on clay or loam, as in the woods. * 
For all purposes of walking a stiff half-inch sole is 
about right. One used to thin soles is likely to have a 
sense of clumping at first, but this is soon lost, es- 
pecially if the heel is not raised so high in proportion 
as in the thin-soled shoes. ax. S. 
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Canine Elegies and Epitaphs. 


XXXII.— March. 


Q., Dec. 24, 1902.—Editor Forest and Stream: In- 
closed find elegy written upon death of a handsome spaniel that 
accompanied me during two years of touring in the Adirondacks. 
E. S. WHITAKER. 


CARTHAGE, 


MARCH. 


lie was only a dog; but do you know 

How great an attachment will sometimes grow 
Between master and dog; and how he will show 
By expression of eyes and move of tail, 

Plain as words can tell, what feelings prevail; 
And by bound or bark, or touch of a paw 
Convey meaning as plain as written law, 

And show knowledge of what he heard or saw? 
Such an one was March, spaniel, red and white, 
With a kindly eye so lustrous and bright; 
Gun-shy at first, so that he ran away 

From camp to hotel, eighteen miles, to stay, 
And remained till his master came next day; 
Sut with gentle training soon learned to love 
The crack of rifle, and quick did he prove 

A retriever of note for partridge or duck, 

And showed at one time wonderful pluck 

By towing to shore a wounded buck 

Which he caught in mid-river, and clung to an ear, 
And so hastened the death of the stricken deer. 
He was loving and kind, with beauteous eyes, 
And my guide and self both thought him as wise 
As some other fellows of greater size. 

But no more will he go over the trail, 

Ne’er again with us in bonny boat sail, 

Nor climb o’er the mountains towering high, 
For March is dead, and a tear comes to eye 
While inditing for him this fond good bye. 


Toby Distinguishes Himself. 


TAYLORSVILLE, N. C., Dec. 31.—Toby is a_ twenty- 
months old setter pup, with exceedingly active and 
enduring little legs. He weighs only about fifteen 
pounds, but has a head that looks as if he had a high 
hat on. He is owned by my friend, Mr. Cobb, with 
whom I have been. shooting daily for over a month, 
and observing and admiring Toby. Toby is great on 
singles and fair on coveys. He belongs to our best 
team, which, beside another dog, staunch on singles, 
includes Old Sport, the best covey dog I know of. The 
days we take out these three we feel sure of a good 
many birds. Now Old Sport is a fast goer and a far 
ranger, and has a habit if we don’t soon find him to 
leave his covey to hunt us up and take us to it. 

Yesterday Toby found a covey, but we couldn’t find 
Toby. Sport, however, found him and backed him, 
but we could find neither. So Sport must have told 
Toby, “Go find those stupid fellows and bring them 
here. I will watch the birds until you come back.” So 
Toby came to us in a great fluster, jumping around 
us, said something we couldn’t understand and started 
back, we following, and away among the pines, in a 
briery thicket, we found both Toby and Sport and a 
big covey. How is that for a 20 months old pup? 

Later in the day Sport duplicated his usual perform- 
ance. He was again lost and evidently had a covey 
somewhere, but we couldn’t find him. I whistled him 
in. He stated in a manner we now understand, “I have 
some birds, come on.” But he went back so quick I 
again lost him. He is a big strong dog and very ac- 
tive, so I whistled him in again. This time he walked 
slowly in front of me, just keeping a little ahead and 
led us quite a distance to a full covey in a briery 
swamp. M. B. 





Long Island Kennel Club. 


Brooktyn, N. Y., Jan. 10—The Long Island Kennel 
Club held its third regular meeting Wednesday evening, 
Jan. 7, 1903, in the Johnson Building, Flatbush avenue 
and Nevins street, Brooklyn, N. Y., forty members being 
present. Application was made to the American Kennel 
Ciub for membership, and if accepted we shall at once 
proceed to dog show work, and appoint a bench show 
committee. ; 

The membership of the L. I. K. C. is now 128, with a 
prospect of more than doubling that number. 

It was decided at the meeting to give a dinner at the 
Ashland House, on Thursday evening, Feb. 12, 1903, to the 
exhibitors of the W. K. C. show. 

Membership is not limited to residents of Long Island. 
We now have members from every State in the Union. 
Those who wish to join (and by so doing help promote 
dog shows, etc.), will apply for particulars to the under- 
signed, 153 Myrtle avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Jos. M. Date, Secretary. 





Jackson I. Case. 


At his home in Racine, Wis., Jackson I. Case, son of 
the late Jerome I. Case, millionaire threshing machine 
manufacturer, died on Tuesday of last week. He was 
bern Oct. 23, 1865, in the city in which he died. He was 
famous in racing, trap shooting and field trial branches of 
sport and was conspicuously successful in each. He 
owned and drove the famous trotter J. I. C., afterward 
converted to a pacer, and many of the dogs of his kennel 
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hold a high place in the records of successful winners. 
Concerning his demise the daily press reports: 

“He was given the best educational advantages in the 
Racine public schools, the Racine Academy, the Michigan 
Military Academy and the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, at Boston. He began his business career in 
1883 as bookkeeper for the Fish Brothers Wagon Com- 
pany, and later was appointed private secretary to his 
father. He also had almost the entire charge of the 
latter’s extensive stable, which included such famous 
trotters as Jay Eye See and Phallas. At one time he was 
identified with the J. I. Case Threshing Machine Caqm- 
pany, the J. I. Case Plow Works, and was a director of 
the Manufacturers’ National Bank. He was appointed 
postmaster in Racine by President McKinley and retired 
last April. He.was a thirty-secondy degree Mason.” 


Detroit Show. 


Detroit sportsmen’s show, Feb. 10-14, is beginning to 
attract attention now, especially by reason of the tour- 
nament, which will be managed by Jack Parker,.J. L. 
Head and A. D. Caldwell, all prominent in the sporting 
goods trade and sure to influence others of like prom- 
inence. It is not thought Chicago will hold a show 
this winter, so the boys can concentrate on Detroit, 
and see there the newest things in guns, autos, and 
other necessaries of life. Hove. 


American Championship Field Trial Club. 
Cuicaco, Jan. 10—Mr. Charles B. Cooke having re- 
signed as secretary of the American Championship Field 
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Trial Club, I hereby appoint Mr. J. E. Isgrigg secretary 
pro tem. Mr. Isgrigg has kindly consented to assume the 
duties of the position until the annual meeting of the 
club, to take place at Chicago during the last week of 
March, next, at which time officers for the ensuing year 
are to be elected. All communications relating to the 
American Championship Field Trial Club should be ad- 
dressed to Mr. J. E. Isgrigg, Chicago, Ill. Box 166. 
James PEAsE, 
President American Championship Field Trial Club. 


_— The Hardy Catalpa. 


Tue Bureau of Forestry of the U. S. Department of 
‘Agriculture, of which Mr. Gilford Pinchot is chief, has 
recently issued a very interesting and useful Bulletin, 
giving a description of the hardy catalpa in commer- 
cial plantations by Mr. Wm. L. Hall, superintendent 
of tree planting, to which is added remarks on the dis- 
eases of this tree by Hermann von Schrenck, Patholo- 
gist in charge of the Mississippi Valley Laboratory. 

It has not been generally known that the catalpa is 
of great value as a commercial tree, especially for such 
purposes as fence posts, telegraph and telephone posts 
and railroad ties, but its value has recently been fully 
demonstrated. It ranks with locust and osage orange 
in durability while surpassing them in rate of growth 
and other qualities. Its value has led to extensive 
plantings west of the Mississippi River, and it has 
proved itself to be a useful tree and one’ which re- 
turns a good yield on capital invested. The tree is 
native to the Ohio Valiey, but it has been planted in 
southern Iowa, Nebraska and eastern Kansas, with 
very favorable results. . 


The report at hand considers four large plantations, 
concerning which a multitude of facts are given and 
many beautiful illustrations, and then draws conclu- 
sions from the study of these plantations. Mr. von 
Schrenck’s paper shows that this tree is subject to 
very few diseases. 





Pachting. 
-——_4--— 
Twenty-Foot Waterline Knockabout. 


Tue lines of a 2o0ft. racing length knockabout pub- 
lished in the current issue are by Mr. John R. Brophy, 
of Brooklyn. The craft is designed for sailing prin- 
cipally in the lower bay, and when completed will be 
enrolled in the New York Canoe Club and the Brook- 
lyn Y. C. She will be entered in all of the races occur- 
ring on Gravesend Bay, to which she is eligible. 

The drawings call for a staunch boat of large dis- 
placement and small percentage of ballast, designed to 
the Yacht Racing Association of Long Island Sound 
rules. The boat, however, measures practically the 
same under the new rule of the New York Y. C. For 
the sake of comparison the rating under each rule is 


given. 
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The Origin of the Centerboard. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Having seen from time to time some controversy in 
various papers of the country relative to the centerboard 
and the invention thereof as applied to sailing vessels, 
I thought I would give you my version of the same which 
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T have every reason to believe to be true. : 

During the last quarter of the last century the farm 
adjoining the hotel property on the south side of the 
mouth of Woodbury Creek, fronting on the Delaware 
River, was the homestead of John Wilkins, one of the 
judges of old Gloucester County, New Jersey. He had 
feur sons, one of whom was named Benjamin, and who 
was elected sheriff of the county in the year 1818. He 
was allotted this farm and occupied it after his father’s 
death. An indentured apprentice, Joseph Curtz, father 
of the author of this history, was trained to manhood 
with these hopeful boys. The father being wealthy and 
having a large business could afford to allow his boys to 
spend their time in making bateaus and skiffs and sailing 
them on the river and creeks when not engaged in other 
light employment. The farm adjoining Woodbury Creek 
on the north was at this time owned by John Whitall, 
who had a son named Mark. He was a friend of the 
Wilkins boys and like them, spent much of his time in 
beating. The Whitall farm is the well known Red Bank, 
the site of Fort Mercer, where the Hessian regiment was 
repulsed by Colonel Christopher Green with his Rhode 
Island regiment on October 22, 1777. It is a remarkable 
ccincidence that Red Bank’s defenders should belong to a 
place famous in later years for sailing yachts. Of the 
many cruises taken by this party in their small boats, one 
is worth mentioning. They were present at the execution 
of the two pirates convicted in 1799, who were hung on 
the lower end of Windmill Island, which at that time 
extended to a point opposite Washington avenue. 

The Wilkins boys at an early day began to experiment 
with a board slid through the bottom of their skiff. How 
much they were aided in this manner by Mark Whitall 
and young Curtz it is impossible to say. This was then 
termed the slide in the keel or in common parlance, slid- 
ing keel. In a few years the neighborhood termed it 
centerboard, which name it has retained to the present. 
The first large boat built by these boys was the property 
of both families and was built on the Whitall farm in or 
about the year 1820. She was very properly named Red 
Bank, and was used for carrying produce to market, in 
fact none of the craft ever built by these families were de- 
signed as racing machines. The centerboard proved so 
successful that this craft outsailed all the Philadelphia 
boats on the lower Delaware. After the Philadelphia 
races were won they went to Baltimore on a challe 
to race with boats on the Chesapeake. After the first 
Baltimore race was over one of the beaten crew said to 
the owners of the Delaware boat, “You have got some- 
thing stuck down through the middle of your boat; I 
know it for no boat can sail so close to the wind with- 
out something to hold her and I have come here to see 
what it is.” “Here is the board that holds her,” exclaimed 
Captain Wilkins, “a Jersey invention and one you will 
have to adopt.’ For the first time he saw a centerboard 
boat, the invention of Wilkins and Whitall. In the winter 
of 1821-2 two boats were built, one named Mark Whitall 
and owned by that family, the other named James Law- 
rence, in honor of the naval hero in the war of 1812 and 
owned by the Curtz brothers, Peter and Joseph, who then 
occupied farms in the neighborhood. The dimensions of 
these boats I am unable to give, the owners and designers 
being unostentatious, and therefore never dreamed that 
they were making history. It is believed that they were 
about the same size and had but little variation in the 
style of their centerboards. The beg of the Law- 
rence’s mast I learned incidentally. the U. S. S. 


North Carolina was launched she was taken down the 
river and laid for some days at Fort Mifflin. Father 
Curtz visited her, going there in the Lawrence. In after 
years I heard him remark that the gunwales of the ship 
were just thirty feet above the water and the top of the 
Lawrence’s mast was just on a level with it. The fourth 
boat with a centerboard was named “Count Donop” in 
honor of the Hessian Colonel, who commanded the at- 
tacking force at the battle of Red Bank, and who is 
buried there, having died the day after the battle. This 
craft was owned entirely by Benjamin Wilkins, who 
built it in the spring of 1828. She lasted about 20 years, 
being known from the Bay up to Bordentown, and she 
served as a model for all the centerboard boats of the 
age. Of course she was the favorite of the neighbor- 
hood, but the principle having become thoroughly 
adopted, retirement from business caused it to be the last 
boat built by the inventors. In later years, racing having 
become a popular sport, the rules governing it became 
fixed on what was deemed just principles. One was that 
boats were restricted to a certain length and allotted to a 
class consistent with their length. Therefore, Rufus G. 
Wilkins, son of Benjamin, who was in the boat building 
business in Camden where he started nearly sixty years 
ago always constructed his boats in a shape that resembled 
an inverted flatiron approximately. A boat named Me- 
gonigal was brought out by Wilkins in 1854. In a certain 
regatta she outstripped the fleet so much that her fame 
reached the seaboard towns of the Eastern States. Two 
gentlemen interested in the racing of yachts came from 
Rhode Island specially to see the Sesniell. They were 
shown the craft by Captain Wilkins and on seeing it they 
said they were boatmen and not greenhorns and had come 
in the interests of other yachtsmen, their object being to 
see the boat in order that they might obtain some points 
that would enable them to construct craft of greater 
speed than those they had at the time. Captain Wilkins 
took them to Cooper’s Point Hotel nearby and had his 
a and himself identified and his truthfulness guaran- 
teed. 

About fifty years ago a Mr. Clark of a New York 
boat building firm attempted to claim the invention of the 
centerboard as belonging to a Rhode Island party. Cap- 
tain Wilkins took up the matter and opened correspond- 
ence with Mr. Clark. His father was then alive and he 
furnished all the details which were sent to the New 
York parties. Mr. Clark at once yielded the claim 
squarely and honorably, remarking that he felt sure that 
it was a Yankee invention and that he did not hereto- 
fore know that the inventors were Jersey Yankees. 

It is astofiishing that an invention so simple should not 
have been generally used long before it was. A century 
has passed since the Wilkins boys began their experi- 
ments. It was adopted in their neighborhood when their 
market boats became known. They never applied for 2 
patent. In this respect they were like Professor Henry, 
who, when a college boy at old Nassau Hall, invented the 
magnetic telegraph, that is, the little magic coil of wire, 
designated as the magnetic stop. This is the soul of the 
principle. While using the invention to communicate be- 
tween the college and his boarding house, a prominent 
citizen said to him, “Why, professor, do you not get out 
a patent for your valuable invention?” “I am not a patent 
man, he replied: “I can earn as much mo as 
without taking out patent rights, therefore, if this inven- 
tion is of any use to the public they can take it and use 
it as they please.” So with the Wilkins family, they. 
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imitated Jefferson, then the country’s President, and 
despised the patent system. Mark Whitall was very 
enthusiastic over the invention. On a certain occasion 
when at a hotel in Philadelphia, now known as the Ridge- 
way House, he was told of a circumstance of fast boat 
sailing in some other waters, perhaps in the Delaware 
Bay. His informant declared that neither Philadelphia 
boats nor any other could beat her. “Can’t beat her! 
Can’t beat her!” exclaimed Mark, warming up and in- 
stantly springing to his feet. “I will take Christ Church 
steeple, put on a cat rig, fun a centerboard through it and 
beat it to hell.” An old Quaker happened to be standing 
near, and being horrified at this profanity, laid his hand 
on Mark’s shoulder and solemnly said, “Ah, my youn 

friend, thee can beat it to hell, but thee will have a har 

beat back.” It is proper to tell the reader to observe that 
the boats which thus served as pioneers of the idea were 
not mere racing machines. Utility was never sacrificed 
in their construction or their safety, and carrying qualities 
were always well considered. 

The reason the invention was not generally adopted 
is mainly owing to the force of precedent. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that John Bull was perhaps clumsy, he was 
mostly looked to by New York and New England men 
for the model in boat building. This in turn tended to 
deceive the English people and led them to believe that 
a cutter was the ne plus ultra principle. Had the owner 
of the yacht Thistle gone to Philedelphia and South Jer- 
sey to investigate the merits of the centerboard, the chef 
dceuvre of American yachtsmen, he would never have 
brought a cutter here to win a race. Whenever modesty 
ond merit come in contact with approbativeness the latter 
is apt to meet with disappointment. Had a New York or 
New England man invented the centerboard it would 
have been adopted long ago in England; but South Jer- 
sey and its trading metropolis, Philadelphia, were looked 
upon by them as the Jews looked upon Nazareth. The 
hesitancy with which New Englanders adopted the cen- 
terboard evidently tended to lead the English people into 
their mistake. In conclusion I wish to say that it seems 
strange to me that this history has not been brought forth 
before, as these are well-known facts in the neighborhood 
where they occurred. 

H. L. SHaw. 


PutLapetpnia, Pa, Dec 29. 


Boston Letter. 


Boston, Jan. 13.—A meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Manchester Y. C. was held last Tuesday at 
which it was voted to allow the yachts of other clubs to 
compete in the trial races to select a challenger for the 
Seawanhaka challenge cup. It may be well doubted, how- 
ever, if the yachtsmen from other clubs will be very 
anxious to build boats under the conditions laid down by 
the committee. While it is provided that outside yachts 
can compete, it is stipulated that the handling of any of 
the boats may be confined to one crew selected by the 
Manchester Y. C., and that this crew skall have the whole 
say in regard to which boat shall be selected. The sense 
of the vote upon the question is as follows: 

“Whereas, the agreement between the Royal St. Law-* 
rence Y. C. and the Manchester Y. C. contains the follow- 
ing clause: oy Y 

“‘Article 22—The provisions stating that the helms- 
man must be named in writing 24 hours before the first 
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race is waived, and, in lieu thereof, the Royal “St. Law- 
rence Y. C. and the Manchester Y. C. shall furnish, 
each to the other or their representatives, ‘a certificate of 
the following terms: Messrs. (giving names), who are 
chosen to sail on the representative yacht of this club, are 
— of the club and are amateurs in the spirit of the 
word. 

“Therefore, it is voted that a committee of three be ap- 
pcinted by the executive committee from among the mem- 
bers of the Manchester Y. C. to select any number of 
boats which they may see fit to represent the Manchester 
Y. C. in races on Lake St. Louis next July; and that the 
committee be also empowered to select from among mem- 
bers of the Manchester Y. C. a crew of four men to 
handle such boats, and that this crew be allowed to name 
such substitutes as they see fit from among members of 
the Manchester Y. C., and that they shall also have the 
full decision as to the boat which is to represent the Man- 
chester Y. C. in the Seawanhaka cup races.” 

The committee of three elected as provided above were 
E. S. Grew, H. B. Pearson and A. M. Merriam. 

An &5ft. auxiliary schooner has been ordered from 
Small Bros. by Mr. W. Amory Gardner, who is at present 
owner of the old cup defender Mayflower. The model 
for the new schooner was worked out by Capt. Small, 
who has been Mr. Gardner’s sailing master for 16 years, 
and the layout of the ship was also devised by him, while 
the lines were perfected by Small Bros. 
be built by Rice Bros., of East Boothbay, Me., and it is 
expected that her cost will be about $40,000. Her sails 
will be made by Wilson and Silsby. She will be entirely 
of wood construction, very heavy for cruising purposes. 
There will be 50 tons of ballast, 40 tons of which will be 
on the outside and 10 tons inside. She will carry a 40- 
horse power gasoline engine. , 

The principal dimensions of the new yacht will be 125ft. 
over all, 85ft. waterline, 24ft. beam and 12ft. draft of hull. 
She will be a centerboard, and, with the board down, will 
draw about 2oft. Her displacement will be 138 tons and 
she will carry 8,285 square feet of sail in her working 
sails. The lines show a well-turned boat, with. easy lines. 
Her overhangs are generous, although not abnormal, and 
she has a very pretty sheer. She should be a good hand- 
ler in a seaway and should also’ be able to get 
along at a good clip under sail. Her motor will take her 
oar in calm weather at the rate of from 5 to 7 miles an 

our. 

Below decks she has been well cut up and there is the 
appearance of freedom and room all over her. There is 
an exceptionally well appointed galley with the maxi- 
mum of space and light. The officers’ and crew’s quar- 
ters and the galley are finished in butternut. The main 
saloon and staterooms are finished in mahogany and white 
enamel. There are 5 staterooms in all. 

At the annual meeting of the Squantum Y. C. the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Com., Hon. C. M. Bryant; 
Vice-Com., G. W. Glover; Rear-Com., C. J. Hendrie; 
Sec’y, E. M. Tribou; Treas., A. L. Hill; Meas., F. M. 
David; Trustee, F. J. Stewart; Regatta Committee: W. 
J. Croucher, E. J. Hendrie, E. J. Patterson and Dr. F. A. 
Locke. 

The Volunteer Y. C., of Lynn, has elected the following 
officers: Com., W. B. Newhall; Vice-Com., U. S. Hogan; 
Fleet Capt., C. W. Macomber; Sec’y and Treas., O. M. 
Farley; Meas., C. B. Taylor; Directors, F. W. Martin, 
O. N. Robbins and H. A. Alley; Regatta Committee, G. 
G. S. Butterick, P. J. Heaslip, F. S. Sawyer, F. R. Hum- 
phrey and F. S. Sherry. 

At the annual meeting of the Hull-Massachusetts Y. C., 
held at the town house last Saturday, the following offi- 
cers were elected: Com., E. P. Boynton, schooner Mag- 
nolia; Vice-Com., G. E. Hills, launch Kasagi; Rear-Com., 
Alfred Douglas, sloop Shyessa; Sec’y, William Avery 
Cary; Treas., Dexter M. Smith; Meas., W. E. Sherriffs ; 
Executive Committee for two years, Charles Hayden and 
L. M. Clark; Membership Committee for two years, B. 
S. Permar and Arthur Prince Shaw; Regatta Committee 
for two years, Foster Hooper and C. C. Clapp. 

Kiley’s yacht agency has sold the 62-ft. schooner Re- 
cruit to Edward F. Blake, of Mystic, Conn., the 30-ft. 
naphtha launch Flirt to E. H. Dickinson and the 28ft. 
cat Stride to Frank B. Darrow, of Newport. The same 
agency has sold the 90-ft. steam yacht Eileen to George 
L. Goodwin of St. Louis, who will use her on, Lake 
Champlain. 

The 35-footer Bacchante has recently been sold through 
the agency of Frank N. Tandy to T. H. Dougherty, of 
Philadelphia, by the George Lawley & Son Corporation. 
Mr. Richmond, the former owner, gave the Bacchante in 
part payment for a larger boat, which Lawley is now 
building for him. The Bacchante was designed by Fred 
Lawley and built by Lawley in 1900. She is 55ft. over 
all, 35{t. load waterline, 12ft. 6in. beam, 8ft. draft. 

Joun B. KILLeen. 


English Letter. 


I must correct the list of names of owners in the 
new. South Coast one-design class, as given in my last 
letter. Capt. J. Orr-Ewing is not a member of the 
class. He is a very ardent yachtsman and a member 
of the Y. R. A. Council. His attitude has been bluntly 
opposed to the new class on the ground that it will 
take the place of open racing. The list of names as I 
gave it, was published in many London papers, but it 
appears to have been sent to them anonymously, and 
the inclusion of Capt. Orr-Ewing’s name was probably 
due to inadvertence, such as causes tradesmen to send 
in their bills occasionally after they have been paid. . 

The boats are to be 33ft. on the loadline by oft. 6in. 
broad, and the good sail spread of 1,550 sq. ft. . They 
will have one cabin, with lavatory forward of it, and a 
good cockpit aft. In fact, they are pretty certain to 
be good little a but the better they are the more 
harm they will do. 

The b-cacnaubene appointed by the Y. R. A. Coun- 
cil to consider what alteration, if any, should be made 
in the luffing rule, has returned a report that they have 
examined all other rules on the point, and can advise 
no changé, but that an explanatory footnote to the rule 
should state that a leeward vessel’s right to luff ceases 
when, if she luffed, or continued her luff, her bowsprit, 
or stem, would strike the weather vessel abaft the 





The yacht will 


main rigging. I fancy there is still room for dispute 
in a case where the weather boat protests on the 
ground that she was luffed too long and when no foul 
occurs. According to the “explanation,” as I read it, 
a foul is the only conclusive proof as to whether the 
rule has been violated or not, and many an owner on 
a breezy day will prefer to be luffed far off his course 
rather than risk a foul, lodging a protest afterward. 

To my mind, the simplest rule is to let the lee boat 
luff as she likes, and hold the weather boat responsible 
for all fouls, provided, of course, that the weather boat 
has, while on that point of sailing, had the option of 
taking the lee passage. I can see-no hardship in this, 
once the rule is thoroughly understood. If a vessel 
is disqualified by receiving a “parting kick,” it would 
be her fault, not her misfortune. 

A very instructive example of the way in which our 
Y. R. A. works has been afforded in the matter of the 
handicap classes. For months the yachting press has 
been hammering away at the necessity for the Asso- 
ciation departing from its custom of official blindness 
to handicap racing, and taking steps to encourage it 
on a sound basis. Not an eyelid stirred among the 
members of the council, so far as the public is aware, 
and the upshot is that all the leading yacht owners met 
together on Dec. 16 and drew up a scheme (and a very 
complete one) for the better regulation of handicap 
racing. Having done this, they sent a spokesman, in 
the person- of Colonel Dick, secretary of the Royal 
Thames Y. C., to wait upon the council at its next 
meeting, which was held a few days later. He sub- 
mitted these plans, and, on behalf of the owners, asked 
for their adoption. The council. promised to consider 
the matter, and will hold a meeting this month for the 
purpose. Now it is pretty safe to say that the council 
dare not refuse to recognize handicap racing after this, 
and even to follow very closely the suggestions made 
by the owners. To pursue the policy of masterly in- 
activity will at this juncture assuredly lead to a rival 
association being established by the owners. That 
seems to me to be a very weakening position for the 
Y. R. A. to occupy, and yet it is absolutely characteris- 


tic. A thoroughly well-meaning body, no doubt, but 
hopelessly slow in intelligent anticipation. The fol- 
lowing are proposals made by the owners. It will be 


seen that they deal with every class, down to the 
smallest: 

For the purpose of classifying and for ascertaining 
any alteration of yachts, we strongly recommend that 
all yachts in the recognized handicap races be measured 
and have certificates granted to them under the follow- 
ing formule: 

Lee be a Se A. 
—____—_——— = Handicap Classification. 
6,000. 

»That Y. R. A. Rules 17 and 63 shall as far as the same 
are applicable apply to such certificates. 

That the clubs be strongly recommended to divide, 
as far as may be practicable, their handicaps into the 
following classes: 


First Class —Yachts exceeding 65, handicap classi- . 


fication. 

Second Class.—Yachts exceeding 30 but not exceed- 
ing 65, handicap classification. 

Third Class.—Yachts exceeding 15 but not exceeding 
30, handicap classification. 


Fourth Class.—Yachts exceeding 9 and not exceeding - 


15, handicap classification. 

That the maximum time allowance, in each of the 
above classes, be limited to one minute per mile over 
the course. 

That a handicap committee be appointed by the 
Yacht Racing Association. 

That handicaps be framed for a series not exceeding 
five races, after which the committee shall meet, if con- 
sidered necessary, to re-adjust the handicaps. 

That owners or their representatives authorized, in 
writing, be given the opportunity of attending before 
the handicap committee, and tendering such informa- 
tion as they may consider necessary for the proper 
framing of'the handicaps. 

It is reported here that Mr. George Gould is negoti- 
ating for the charter of the new turbine steam yacht, 
lately launched for Sir Christopher Furness. The ves- 
sel is not nearly ready for her trials, therefore such 
an arrangement is somewhat unique. 

Several new steam yachts have just been ordered 
for next season. Mr. Andrew Coats, owner of the 
52fit. racing cutter, Camellia, has ordered a vessel of 
450 tons, yacht measurement, to be built by Messrs. 
D. & W. Henderson, Glasgow. Mr. F. C. Capel has 
ordered a steamer of 250 tons, and Mr. P. M. Inglis, 
of Glasgow, has ordered a vessel of about 400 tons. 
Mr. Inglis is the owner of the 65ft. racing cutter 
Nevada, designed by Mr. C. F. Herreshoff, during his 
stay in this country. 

E. H. HAmItton. 


Gifle Fange and Gallery. 


Ossining Gun Club, 


OssininG; ‘N: -Y., Jan. 12.—That. good shooting with both rifle 
and shotgun: cannot reasonably be expected of the same person is 
no news to’ old ‘shooters, and we are beginning to appreciate the 
fact from bitter experience. All of our members who have taken 
an active part recently in-trapshooting, and who have made good 
scores at clay birds, have dropped far below their average in rifle 
practice. Blandford held up for a long time, but after breaking 
34 out of 35 clay birds, all swift ones, he, too, succumbed. Fol- 
lowing are our scores for week ending Jan. 10: 

Five shots at 50ft., %in. 25-ring target: Frank Tompkins 119, 
121; H. Gurlach 112, 111, Fred Tompkins’ 112; Willie Wheeler 
116, 112, 111; James Schmidt 114; H. S. Orchard 119; D. Brandreth 
122; C. G. Blandford 120, 116, 113, 120, 123, 122; Amos Bedell 107. 

Rifle matches at 50ft.: N. Tuttle 115, 116, 112. Wm Fisher 107, 
112, 106. Wm. Fisher 112, Jas. Schmidt 106. 

Pistol scores at 50ft.: Wm. Fisher 42, N. Tuttle 73, E. Ball 100. 

Pistol matches at 50ft.: C. G. Blandford 104, 106, E. F. Ball 99, 
101. e 

Ten-shot scores at 75ft., same target: Geo. Tompkins 225, A. 
Bedell 217, C. G. Blandford 237, 227, 233; E. F. Ball 224, 224, 230; 
D. Brandreth 225, 

Matches at 7b5ft.: C. G. Blandford 223, 237, 220; E. F. Ball 218, 





, 212. 
In the re-entry match for non-members, Frank Tompkins is high 
with 242, H. S. Orchard second with 241, PME F. B. 


Grapshooting. 
SEE eeeee 
Fixtures, 


Jan. 13-15.—El Paso, Texas.—Grand midwinter carnival shootin: 
tournament, under auspices of the El Paso Gun Club. W. H. 
Shelton, Sec’y. 

Jan. 13.-16.—Hamilton, Can.—Hamilton Gun Club’s thirteenth 
annual pe Canadian live-bird handicap tournament. 

Jan. 15.—Guttenburg, N. J.—Eastern three-man team live-bird 
championship, $7.50 Fs team, birds extra. For information ad- 
dress Gus Greiff, 318 Broadway, New York. 

Jan. 26-30.—Brenham, Texas.—Second annual Sunny South 
Handicap; live birds and targets. 

Feb. 10-14.—Detroit, Mich.—Open tournament under the auspices 
of the Tri-State Automobile and Sporting Goods Association. 
Targets and live birds. John Parker, manager; S. G. Lewis, 
Secretary-Treasurer. : 

Feb. 20-21.—New Orleans, La.—First tournament of the Missis- 
sippi ee Trapshooters’ and Game Protective Association; Car- 
nival Week, under auspices of the City Park Gun Club; $500 
added. Percy S. Benedict, Sec’y. , 

Feb. 23.—Ossining, N. Y.—Ossining Gun Club’s Washington’s 
3irthday shoot. C. G. Blandford, Capt. 

April 14-17.—Kansas City, Mo.—The Interstate Association’s 
fourth Grand American Handicap at targets, at Blue River Shoot- 
ing Park. One thousand dollars added to the purses. Elmer E. 
Shaner, Secretary-Manager, 111 Fourth avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 

May —.—Lincoln, Neb.—Nebraska State Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion’s twenty-seventh annual tournament, under the auspices of 
the Lincoln Gun Club. T. E. Mockett, Sec’y. 

May 27-29.—Fort Wayne, Ind.—Three-da: 
tournament of the Corner Rod and Gun Club. John V. Linker, 
Sec’y. 

May 30.—Detroit, Mich.—Winchester Gun Club’s Decoration 
Day third annual tournament; all day. Rose system and average 


live-bird and _ target 


prizes. Sliding handicap, 16, 18 and 20yds., D. A. Hitchcock, 
Sec’y-Treas. 
June —.—Schenectady, N. Y.—New York State shoot, under 


auspices of the Schenectady Gun Club. 

June 9-11.—Cincinnati, O.—Seventeenth annual target tourna- 
ment of the Ohio Trapshooters’ League. Chas. T. Dreihs, Sec’y. 

June 16-19—Warm Springs, Ga.—The Interstate Association’s 
tournament, under the auspices of the Meriwether Gun Club. 
Chas. L. Davis, Sec’y. 

July 30-Aug. Vitam Wis.—The Interstate Association’s 
tournament, under the auspices of the Viroqua Rod and Gun Club. 
Dr. R. W. Baldwin, Sec’y. 

Aug. 19-20.—Ottawa, Ill.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Rainmakers’ Gun Club. Paul A. 
Selembier, Sec’y. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


The programme of the second annual Sunny South Handicap 
can be obtained on application to Mr. Alf. Sac. Brenham, 
Texas. The dates are Jan. 26 to 31. The Sunny South Handi- 
cap is fixed to take place on Jan. 28 and 29. The conditions are 
25 live birds, $20 entrance, birds included, handicaps 26 to 3lyds., 
four moneys, 40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent., and in addition to first 
money, the winner will receive a handsome silver cup, value 
$100. Entries close Jan. 20; forfeit, $5. Penalty entries may be 
made after Jan. 10, up to the time the last man fires at his second 
bird by paying $5 extra. The Grand American handicaps of 1902 
will govern. A special committee will handicap those who did 
not shoot in the G. A. H. All ties for trophy will be shot miss- 
and-out. The first day, Jan. 28, has two events, one 8 birds, 
$5 entrance, birds included, high guns; one 12 birds, $8 entrance, 
high guns, four moneys in each event. On the second day the 
Preliminary Handicap is on the programme, 16 live birds, $10 
entrance, birds included; class shooting, 50, 30 and 20 per cent. 
On the fifth and sixth days, the programme is devoted to target 
competition, the last event being the Sunny South Handicap at 
targets, 100 targets, $10, five moneys, handicaps 14 to 20yds. 


Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, secretary-manager Interstate Association, 
Tittsburg, writes us as follows: ‘Please announce to the readers 
of Forest AND STREAM that the Interstate Association has made 
arrangements to hold the fourth Grand American Handicap at 
targets at Blue River Shooting Park, Kansas City, Mo., April 
14, 15, 16 and 17. One thousand dollars will be added to the 
purses. Programmes containing detailed information will be 
ready for mailing March 4.” He also adds that “the Interstate 
Association will give a tournament at Ottawa, Ill., Aug. 19 and 20, 
under the auspices of the Rainmakers’ Gun Club.” 


“The Western Girl’ is playing to crowded houses in central 
New York State, and Mr. F. E. Butler was glowing with a feel- 
ing of just pride in Sportsman’s Row, New York city, for several 
days past, in consequence, for the heroine is Annie Oakley (Mrs. 
Butler). For does not the support of the public signify the suc- 
cess of the actors? Is not the star the genuine “Little Sure Shot,” 
famous for years as the incomparable lady shooter of Buffalo Bill’s 
Wild West, and socially as a peer of true ladyhood. All her 
hosts of friends rejoice. 
z 


‘Mr. Carl Von Lengerke, who is well known as a popular trade 
representative, started early this week on a three months’ trip 
through the Middle West, where he will visit the trade in the 
interest of his company. Nearly all the great cities north of the 
Ohio and west of the Rocky Mountains will be within his itin- 
erary. He is an able business man, and most entertaining so- 
cially, so that his visit will be a distinct gain to those who have 
the good fortune to meet him. 
z 


Mr. D. S. Daudt, famous in the annals of Pennsylvania trap- 
shooting competition, and Mr. T. W. Morfey, have made a match 
at 100 live birds each, $100 a side, to be shot some time in Feb- 
ruary next, at Rittersville, Pa. The date of the match will be 
announced in ample time for the information of all who are 
interested. 

ZR 


The Jackson Park Gun Club, of Paterson, N. J., contemplates 
broadening its sphere of action, as set forth in detail by our corre- 
opeanent, Mr. Wm. Dutcher, elsewhere in our trap columns this 
week. 

z 


The second win on the Crescent Athletic Club’s January cup 
was scored by Dr. George E. Pool, at Bay Ridge, L. I., on Sat- 
urday of last week. He scored 49 out of a possible 50. 


At Seidersville, Pa., on Jan. 10, Mr. D. Daudt won a silver 
medal in a 12-bird event, killing 11 straight and shooting out his 
opponents in the eleventh round. 


Bernarp WATERS. 


Keystone Shooting League. 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 10.—At the League’s grounds, Holmesburg 
Junction, to-day, the two main events were the club shoot, 10 
birds, handicap rise, and the officers’ trophy event, 15 birds, han- 
dicap, best twelve scores out of twenty-two contests to count. 
This was the second contest of the officers’ series. 

The weather was exceedingly cold, yet there was a fairly good 
attendance. 

In the club shoot, Rothaker and Budd were the only con- 
testants who. killed straight. ‘Ihe scores: 








Rothacker, 29....... 2222222222—10 Butler, 28........... 00010101*2— 4 
WE, Divsccacaced 0*2202222*-- 6 Coffin, 28........... 2***110122— 6 
ary ee 2 i eee 1111111122—10 
MOST, BE ices eessa 12011*1112— 8 Campbell, 28....... *001212022— 6 


Jackson was high in the officers’ event with 14 out of a possible 








15. The scores: 

Rothacker, 29. .222222202002222—12 Coffin, 28...... 0222211222*1121—13 
Russell, 28.....020222202222*12—11 Budd, 29....... 2202%2222021102—11 
a, 30. . . .22222222212212014 Campbell, 27..2001222120220*2—10 
Morris, 27.,....011101202222112—12 Van Loon, 28.112021*11101220—11 
Special miss-and-out, a rise: 

Wat, TiROG, cade uwasquacs *—5 Jackson ......... covecesacled <= 
MN dpeesecsedéceucdien 2121111—7 Coffin ....... seeeeeeesstlecZ mh 
Morris -.s-sseseeeeeeee-ZZIZiU—7 Campbell .......20000200 8 








60 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


Jan. 17, 1903. 





ON LONG ISLAND. 


Trap at Bay Ridge. 


Bay Ridge, L. I., Jan. 7.—Some members of the Crescent 
Athletic Club—Capt. Money, Messrs. Banks and Marshall—en- 
tertained the Messrs. Mallory and other friends at the grounds of 
the Crescent Athletic Club to-day. The event was marked by ex- 
cellent shooting. Following are the scores: 







Targets: BBBBBB BB HH T 
ek ree 21 18 2% 22 242 2H 2 0 B 
re een 20 19 21 23 20 21 23 2 2 22 

WT EE sp cctsdbeneddeues 20 18 18 18 18 18 22 13 2 1b 

et EN ce vvcnowidessivese 20 23 23 22 3 22 21 21 +O 21 
5 SR is cn cusevntccrnd 2 18 18 2% 22 20 2 18 1 19 
“= SEE scuecedsvcbesbecks 22 22 20 22 18 10 19 18 sie 
DE i cccdcobtieerseyverbue B222283 2 2 2 
Se Cet iscrct in bewses cue 11 10 10 11 17 M4 O14 12 
MS Lepebesbachsseesepooey 21 23 18 23 22 24 20 2 
er er > 6 M4.. 


Crescent Athletic Club. 

Bay Ridge, L. 1., Jan. 10.—The second contest for the Crescent 
Athletic Club’s January cup resulted in a victory for Dr. George 
E. Pool. 

The first event, at 15 targets, resulted in a tie between Messrs. 
W. W. Marshal! and F. W. Bedford, Jr., and this tie was shot 
off in the contest for the January cup. 

Trophy, 15 targets, handicap: W. W. Marshall (3) 13, Bedford 
(i) 13, Shepard (4) 12, Pool @) 11, Banks (0) 10, F. B. Stephen- 
son (0) 10, G. G. Stephenson, Jr. (0) 10, O’Brien (2) 9, Bennett 
(3) 9, Hopkins (0) 9. 

January Cup, 50 targets, handicap: 


H. . - oe H. B. ZT. Wore. 
rea $$ 2B B 3 2 24 49 
Ph REED 05 sesphnossncnessé 0 3B B . a oa 47 
F B Stephenson.......... 1 2 25 1 19 8620 45 
Se i PEER cpvonsnevcens 5 19 2 56 16 21 45 
i  ,. BCs. csaneses 3 20 23 3 18 21 44 
Bo G BRORRERS, 0 026c0cccecee 5 16 21 5 17 22 43 
G G Stephenson, Jr...... 2 20 «22 2 18 20 42 
D C Bennett.............. 5 14 19 5 17 22 41 
FUR ekdsgesenanseve 5 16 2 5 16 2 41 
rr 7 6b 2 7 12 19 41 
W W Marshall ........... 6 16 22 6 9 1 37 
Br TOD: sedsccecnvevcee 5 4 19 5 W 15 34 


Trophy, 25 targets, handicap: Bennett (5) 25, Bedford (3) 25, 
F. B. Stephenson (1) 22, Dr. Pool (3) 21, Wigham (5) 21, Dr. 
Shepard (7) 20, O’Brien (5) 19, Banks (0) 16, W. W. Marshall 
(6) 15. 

Shoot-off, same conditions: Bennett (5) 25, Bedford (3) 22. 

Shoot for trophy, 25 targets, handicap: Bedford (3) 25, G. G, 
Stephenson, Jr. (2) 24, W. W. Marshall (6) 23, Stake (5) 22, 
O’Brien (5) 22, Hopkins (5) 20, Sykes (4) 17, Wigham (5) 17, 
Pool (3) 16, Banks (0) 13. 


Pape—Sanders—Ehlen, 


Newark, N. J., Jan..8—The three-cornered match for $25 per 
man, between Messrs. H. Pape, W. Sanders and F. Ehlen, was 
won by Mr. Pape, with a score of 17 out of 25, Mr. Sanders being 
one less in his score, as the following will show: 





Trap score type—Copyright, 1903, by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 


RCZARIISTAKKACTTYORYTTSYAYA 
H Pape....cccsccee 20*2210222422100%221020212-17 


HAC LRAKRTETARKKKKA CL YACKLONYSA 

W Sanders........222102220024220120022000 2-16 
YASYTTLSALAARYR LR CAYA PSO LS 

F Eblen....cccssee VOVOVLIODOLOZOZLIZVIODOHOZO*1LV—9D 


The rise was 3lyds. 


Riverside Shooting Association. 

Carlstadt, N. J., Jan. 8—There were some special events_ of 
unusual interest. Mr. W. B. Widmann failed in his attempt to kill 
21 out of 25 of Mr. Outwater’s oak-tanned birds, he having no 
chance at the sixteenth round. Count Lenone’s attempt to kill 
out of 10 was a failure also. The scores follow: 


OE TE i, Debbasanaccesecucoostenscsenneseoen 2001101210112120—1i 
Lenone, 30 ” 


Sweeps, $5 entrance, 10 birds: 








WES, BO ccnenescvecvcsseccesesstse x 1201111110— 8 
CORED, BD vcccescctetesvecsenccgonecend 2 1111011011— 8 
Heflich, 30 9 2222222222—10 
Dh: 1h fiend Gapseacvhamen¥s> one D: neaaenk we 
Outwater, 3 2 2011111211— 9 
Kattengill, 2 7 0212201201— 7 
Flishmann, 8 -9 
Barbari, 28 2 
Dr Hudson, 28 1101221021— 8 
SEE, BF nannonesedsvcuvesossvectess 0111101011— 7 

Three-dollar sweep: 
Hesper, 2 et ee ee ee ere 20021—3 
Solderina, 23-3 Beamer, 2B. ...5.ccccccses 12011—4 
Galls, 28 4 


Jackson Park Gun Club, 


Paterson, N. J., Jan. 10.—-The shoot of the Jackson 
Club this afternocn was quite a success. 

Nine shooters put in an appearance with guns, and several 
without them.. Capt. Money came down early, and along with 
Garry Hopper went out to the grounds and had a little 15-bird 
contest by themselves. A great many of the birds were excep 
tionally good; in fact, as Garry and the Captain put it after two 
or three misses, “Those birds actually beat me that time.” When 
you hear expressions of this kind from such shooters as Capt. 
Money and Garry Hopper, the birds must be good. There are a 
number of cases of sickness among the members of this club at 
the present time, and such good shots as Aaron Doty has not 
been able to get to the grounds for several weeks. Billy Stalter 
is down. Johnny Powers has serious sickness at home, and 
several others are on the sick list. 

The crowd was quite large to-day. The club house was com- 
fortably filled, and nicely warmed for their comfort. We shot 300 
birds to-day, starting at 1 o’clock and back in town again by 
4:30. 

The club expects to enter two teams in the Eastern team con- 
test, Jan. 15. Capt. Money, Garry Hopper and Arthur Bunn will 
represent the first team; Morgan, Geo. Heeper and Ed Klotz the 
second team. 

The Jackson Park Gun Club has under consideration at the 
present time a matter which I think will take final shape, and is 
what you may term a team shoot at live birds for amateurs belonging 
to organized gun clibs in the State of New Jersey, barring all 
paid representatives. The Jackson Park Gun Club, of Paterson, 
was organized for the purpose of promoting the sport among the 
amateur class, but it does not bar any gentleman shooter, whether 
paid or not. We always extend a cheerful welcome to any one 
who wishes to pay us a visit, and everybody is welcome to take 
part in the shooting. 

If the Jackson Park Gun Club agrees to take hold of any shoot 
such as we have under consideration, we will endeavor to show 
the shooting public that we don’t do things by halves. It will be 
either a three or five-man team, at about 15 birds, with a valuable 
trophy for the winning team, and a division of the purse made up 
from the entrance money. 


Park Gun 


Wau. DutcHer. 





Ossining Gun Club, 


OsstninG, N. Y., Jan. 10.—The regular shoot of the Ossining 
Gun Club to-day was well attended. The drawing cards were two 
cups, which were hotly contested for. The first handicap was 
won by C. G. Blandford, the only scratch man with 25 straight. 
Hans, with his handicap of 4, misses as breaks, also made 2, 
but as _ did not enter for the cup, Blandford took it without a 
shoot-off. 

The second cup was not won so easily. Barlow and P. B. had 
a spirited shoot-off, in which Barlow won on the last bird. 
Coleman had the misfortune to break his gun stock, which made 
Ft 


him flinch on most every bird. P. B. thoughtfully brought 
along a box of cigars, which were anienel by the shooters. 
Our next big shoot will be on Washington’s Birthday, Feb. 22, 
a copy of the programme of which is herewith appended: 
The following are the scores: 









Targets: S:.:? 2 ae FF 5 10 
PEP) ocuanivctsesssecebesh tab causnes 0323 238 4-3. 
/ Coleman 6 318 W 4 2 5 9 
NEL ..covbéscvsvacdpeossbqnseesee 20 121 21 @ 5 9 

Be EGRET, Jeo occcccevcutesounecece fea a =” oe 
DEO ios pcunsesuenteateniahents tent 24265 20 4 24 5 8 
eS a ee ee te ee 1 6 23 2 6 DB iB pie 
TS ME sevecesecccsoeoncseeun SB 0 B so en -.Me 5 9 
PEE rabsteesestsvencucnenereeten > 62 BdwTéS. S os» 
Ti EEE guineccuwepovenatesouenshd 2 1 2 6s be. ob «a & 
Tr EE cunccpecsedebieebbeasaaee 15 «64 «(19 oo ~ 4 10 
A Rohr .. »— 8$Ont Besa S és 
E Becker ..... o> os ae 1662 «18 ee 
*Misses as breaks. , 
The programme of the Washington’s Birthday shoot, Feb. 23, 


is as follows: 

Events 1, 2, 3, 4, 7 and 9 are at 15 targets each, $1.30 entrance; 
No. 5, inter-county team shoot, seven-man teams, 25 birds each, op- 
tional sweep. 

While No. 5 is being shot, No. 6, a 25-bird match, will be run 
over a set of expert traps, Sergeant system, all at l6yds., en- 
trance $2. First high gun, silver cup and first money. 

Event 8, 10 pairs, $1.40 entrance. 

Event 10, 50-target handicap, 25 over magautrap, 25 over expert 
traps, handicaps, 14 to 20yds., open to all. 

Shooting commences at 10 A. M. sharp. Rose system, except 
No. 6, which is high gun. Those shooting through entire. pro- 
gramme, except No. 5, will get a rebate of half a cent per target. 
Professionals may shoot for money in event No. 10 only. Magau- 
trap and expert traps used. Prepay shipment of shells to J. 
Curry Barlow, Ossining, and they will be delivered free. Trolley 
cars direct to grounds every ten minutes; fare 5 cents. 

C. G. Bianprorp, Capt. 





WESTERN TRAP. 
Trap at Cripple Creek, 


Crippce Creek, Colo., Jan. 2.—The followin 
made here at a little shoot gotten up on New 
Cripple Creek Shotgun Club’s grounds. 
gets only, and a magautrap was used. 


are the scores 
ear’s Day at the 
The shoot was at tar- 






Events: 1234567 8 91011121314 

Targets: 10 15 10 14 10 10 10 25 25 25 25 25 25 10 
CS ae 612 8 5 9 & 8192017 2020.... 
Oe ee 811 8 9 8 9 9 21 21 21 20 21 23 8 
SET. epckbssastestenbaos 913 8 810 5 919 2123 2321.... 
i cs ccetiebnehaibihe 713 8 56 9 & 6 2022 212121.. 8 
SEL. scsvieusacwnonen +E BAS Pe | UE 
Jones 812 6 710 9 6 20 19 22 23 22 5 
Price 811 7 8 8 6 817 20 22 18 22 1 
SY - vesedsueseewe 610 6 47 4 71320.. ee 
DUPER” issecesubvsncspate Oi BR os ce: kn ob as 
EGE oc odbusesseustunsedanh on BS ZGee: er 
CONTR cenvessvcceseess 66 00 BB BS @ oo oc cc a se. 00 oc se 
DUET. svososaccoscenepsenens ch be. om Zea re. = 
ee een ne wOAk: > = 
TIED ivnccnsvscsvsenevueny. 6:40.00 9 910 818 20 2221 21.... 
POEL cipaneshvnenasanestse be 06 08.49 D DEP Ee co oc cp ce 20 00 
IG sseanans o6 So 06 BED ED ED 00 oo ts 
Steinheimer 9 Ee Be Ee we se 60 
RIE sonconsaescauesosnblin a6 =e ab a6 Sb bx oh | } ae 
Stoddard, Jr 5 


" "Cameo. 
Cincinnati Gun Club, 


Cincinnati, O., Jan. 5.—Herewith is the complete record of 
those who finished in the Cincinnati Gun Club cash prize contests, 
which wound up Saturday, Jan. 3., with their ten best scores, dis- 
tances at which they were made, their average distance, and their 
percentage; also the total number of targets shot at by each con- 
testant who qualified (to do which they had to take part in 
eighteen contests), with percentages in full. 

There were twenty-seven contests in all, or 1,350 targets. As 
you can see by sheet, Ed Trimble was the only one to take part 
in all contests: 








Distance, yards.... 20 19 19 19 20 20 20 20 20 22 Av. Dist. 19.9 
PRR se was eweek 48 47 47 46 46 45 44 44 44 44 455 -910 
IME... avcessecee 19 18 18 17 19 1919 1919 19 Av. Dist. 18.6 
BREIES. ccnnnsrespedes 48 46 46 46 43 42 42 42 42 42 439 878 
Distance 18 18 18 18 17 19 19 18 18 18 Av. Dist. 18.1 
Gambell ....... 45 42 42 42 42 42 42 41 41 41 420 .840 
Distance 19 18 19 17 16 2018161718 Av. Dist. 17.8 
Randall 46 44 43 43 42 42 41 40 40 39 420 -840 
Distance .. ... 1817171718 1717181818 Av. Dist. 17.5 
E Trimble .. . 46 44 44 43 41 41 41 40 39 39 418 -836 

Distance 18 16 18 18 17 18 191919 18 Av. Dist. 18 
Coleman . 45 44 44 43 42 41 40 40 40 39 418 -836 
Distance 17 18 18 18 17 16 18 18 17 19 Av. Dist. 17.6 
SD souveseese 46 44 43 41 41 39 39 89 39 39 410 -820 
Distance .......... 17 17 18 18 17 15 16 181818 Av. Dist. 17.2 
SS eee 45 42 42 41 41 40 40 40 40 38 409 -818 
Distance .......... 18 18 17 1718 1819181717 Av. Dist. 17.7 
Nn 44 43 41 41 41 41 40 39 39 39 408 -816 
Percentage of contestants who qualified: 

Shot at. Broke. Av. Shot at. Broke. Av 
R Trimble..... 1250 §=61052 -842 Littleford ..... ° 
Abilers 2.0.0.0. 1300 1041 Gn, GHEE censcccnan 1000 Ss 716 -716 
Gambell ....... 874 see MED wenisseous 1000: 707 -707 
Coleman ...... 713 -781 | BS cvcscccnssen 1200 §=828 -690 
Medico ....... 916 a jerman ...... 1150 8=— 780 -679 
E Trimble 1026 7 FE 1300 74 .672 
TS eee 721 . ee 1250 824 659 
Randall ..... 898 ge SOE - su sccvcta 1050 = 684 -651 
Van Ness 910 J. TED ‘sanconese 950 609 .641 


White Plains Gun Club. 


Wuutte Puiains, N. Y., Jan. 1—The appended scores were made 
by members of the White Plains Gun Club and visitors from 
neighboring clubs on R. Blake’s club grounds. There was a very 
nice gathering of shooters. The day was a grand one. There 
were twelve events shot during the day, most of which were at 
15 targets. The scores: 







Events: : @-8 4.88. 97:2 
Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 15 15 15 
POE 0555405 ondbeeeenecesbenees i ae aN ES 6m 
TD) BECARIINS - g00covccwveccccesessocecce . S's 2°... 2a 
J Carpemter ...cccccacdccccccccccevcccs os oe. oe pe. Boe. BE os 
TAREE ovsicodscawenseeereseteors ome oe 
a PRS occ vecceuseraseeeaets 72 .. 
BR. Priggee ..vcccecdece GeGersecnecs 2.» 8.2 
CC BerMasd © oc scc dc conve ccssevevecss cn 2 Mm 
Le, PRR .cicccccccccssvsccoceccecs 13 15 
BE TOwRse coc cccccevccsesveces 13 12 
Schermer ......ccccccccescccce 122 12 
CF BGR Kocicccsstvsovencteses 9 12 
OO Fe 6 9 
CC Theme ccccccccccccscccccsce 10 10 
Be Watt ..ciccnsccccncctec ll W2 
L Priggee 10 11 
BEORGE cones 8 10 
BE TOON .sadecunere 2 
J] Demerest ........... 6 9 
DWE © cccccwcccveccescevecsce eovcccce a. a. 


Poughkeepsie Gun Club. 

Povcnxerpsig, N. Y., Jan. 10.—To-day’s practice shoot brought 
out eight men. With the temperature close to the zero point, a 
strong west wind sweeping across the grounds, and an inex- 
perienced boy riding the trap in “a steady-by-jerks” fashion, 
made shooting difficult, and good scores impossible. 

Four events were shot off, however, including one 25-bi 
four-man team event. In this event the Hitters, i by Mr. 
Adriance, defeated the Missers, captained by Mr. Spencer, by 
four points. The Missers next week will try to turn the tables on 
them, in which event they will succeed to the better title We 
admitted three new mem the past week, two of whom are 
experienced trapshooters, and whose names have been prominent 
in these columns for some time, having been identified-with 


clubs. There is a general Sorting among members that another 
tournament, held some time ore warm weather comes on 
would be a good thing for the club, and in all probability one will 
be announced in the near future. 








Events: ae ae ie | Shot 
Targets: 10 2 15 15 at. Broke. 
Adriance ...:..... ovencebwbdepscote 7 Bin 65 48 
COMES. ccccccecrscceccsevs'ees posh pecs 517 1 7 40 
Briggs a bheatbabenehiineecnnkepnntiats 7 a ee: ce 50 6 
GMS es cbccncvconncesonososesssoens 10 19 13 14 65 56 
= Du Bois .......cceccssccssccccceces 7 18 10 14 65 49 
WEMOMOR. |v avwande cecesatbnvabeusives tes 8142 2 65 46 
SOOMOET ccccccovevcccscvccescccsvccse 7 oem os 50 32 
Perkins ....... soapnatabadankvasbhaas 6 18 10 50 34 
SNANIWEH. 
Point Breeze Gun Club, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 10.—The main event was a miss-and- 
out for a gun. William Butler (McCoy) killed 15 straight and 


won the prize and $5.60; Fisher was second and won $14; Mc- 
Falls was third and won $8.40. 

A 10-bird match to-day between Fred Miller and A. Felix re- 
sulted in a tie, both men killing 6 birds. Scores: 


First event, shoot for gun; money divided 20, 50 and 30 per 
cent.; miss-and-out: 





BD... 200+ eR2eee2212222222 Bye, 27 ...cscccveetlZ 

eee, Ber ccosceovet 12212221221221* A 
McFalls, 29........ 2221. Sk, Wiese, ccccecsee 
MOOR, FD. covccosecd 10 Westcott, 30.......220 
Westcott, 30....... J Edwards, 30.....220 
Fleming, 27....... 22212220 i 
SE ic scccsbeenl 2222220 
Fisher, 30 222222 
Delaney, 28........22221210 
Hallowell, 27...... 12110 
SE, Wvece cnccen 22220 
Westcott, 30....... 122220 
OE eee 22220 Paulson, 27........ 20 

C00, 2D..ccccsccve 2120 Hallowell, 27......20 
Felix, 30......+..0. 2220 J Edwards, 30.....20 
Free, 27 ...ccccccce 22220 Chariton, 27.......10 
FR, Diidcscccccct 220 


Paist (27), Delaney (28), Free (27), Wake (27), Hallowell (27), 


Wood (26), Fisher (30), and Felix (30) all lost their first bird in 
the first round. 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
A Startling Fact. 


THERE is a calamity steadily but surely falling upon the people 
of the Northern and Western States, one that the eh puleiaue talk 
about and the newspapers of the country warn the people against, 
but little attention seems to be paid to the warning by those in 
power. We refer to the growning tendency of cubsrentosie, lung 
and throat troubles. There should be provisions made by every 
State, and incorporated city and town, to get tuberculosis cases 
away from the people who are in ordinary health, so as to keep 
the disease from spreading. Attention is given to smallpox, be- 
cause it is a quick-killing disease, yet tuberculosis is more ter- 
rible in every way—in the long suffering and sure death of the 
invalid. In the Northern and Western States there is hardly one 
chance out of a thousand for the tuberculous patient to get well, 
and as the disease is recognized as contagious by ninety-nine out 
of every hundred of the very best physicians, why is it some pro- 
vision is not made to isolate the diseased person. What would be 
better than for each State and city to arrange to have a sani- 
tarium in the pine woods of North Carolina and send those there 
who are not financially able to go themselves, and require those 
who are financially able to go there, for there many cases are 
paueneny cured, and it seems that there is little or no chance 
or the disease to spread among the attendants and nurses. The 
large amount of ozone in the atmosphere seems to kill the tuber- 
cular germ as soon as it strikes the air, or at least before the 
sputum becomes dry, and it is admitted by specialists in lung 
troubles that there is little danger of the sputum until it be- 
comes dry; therefore, if the germ is killed before the sputum dries 
there is no danger of the disease spreading in the pine woods re- 
ferred to. " The American Invalid Aid Society of ston, a vol- 
unteer organization composed of such men as Rev. Edward 
Everett ale, Mr. Upham, of the Youth’s Companion; Mr. 
Clement, of the Transcript; Dr. J. Warren Achorn, and others, 
has, through the assistance of Mr. John T. Patrick, of the Sea- 
board Air Line Railway, sent many consumptives to the pine 
woods, and many of them have been permanently cured. Re- 
cently they commenced the erection of little houses down there, 
where the patients can be cared for, but this is only a start. What 
these benevolent minded men are doing ought to be taken up 
officially by the city of Boston and every other Northern city 
and State, and done in a wholesale way. We suggest that the 
health boards of our cities write to ios. E, we Waite, 707 
Tremont Building, Boston, secretary of the society referred to in 
Boston, and get some information on the subject, and perhaps, 
this society can lend some aid at once to get the invalids away 
this winter, and save the lives of many invalids and prevent the 
spread of the disease. 





THREE-DAY PERSONLALY-CONDUCTED TOUR VIA PENNSYLVAN&A RAILROAD, 


Tue next Pennsylvania Railroad personally-conducted tour to 
Washington leaves Thursday, Jan. 29. Rate, covering railroad 
transportation for the round trip, hotel accommodations, and 
transfer of passenger and baggage, station to hotel in Washing 
ton, $14.50 from New York, $13 from Trenton, and $11.5) from 
Philadelphia. These rates cover,accommodations for two days at 
the Arlington, Normandie, Riggs, Ebbitt, Shoreham, Cochran, 
Gordon, Barton, or Hamilton hotels. For accommodations at 
Regent, Metropolitan, National, or Colonial hotels, $2.50 less. 
Special side trip to Mt. Vernon. 

All tickets good for ten days, with special hotel rates after ex- 
piration of hotel coupons. 

For itineraries and full information apply to ticket agents; 
Tourist Agent, 263 Fifth avenue, New York; 4 Court street, Brook- 
lyn; 789 Broad street, Newark, N. J.; or address Geo. W. Boyd, 
Sones General Passenger Agent, Broad street station, Phila- 
elphia. 


The Union Metallic Cartridge Co., Bridgeport, Conn., informs 
us that at Springfield, Ill., Dec. 3 and 4, G. T. Hull won first 
average, scoring 362 out of 390 targets. Hugh M. Clark de- 
feated him in a private match by a score of % out of 100 targets. On 
Christmas Day, at Dover, N. J., T. W. Morfey killed 24 out of 25 
birds, winning first place. F. C. Riehl won first at the Dupont 
shoot, St. Louis, New Year’s Day, killing 31 out of 32 birds. 
O. N. Ford, secretary of the Wapsie Gun Club, Central City, Ia., 
writes that he has won sixteen high averages during the past 
trapshooting season, averaging over 91 per cent. for the year. 
Mr. Ford has made seven runs of over 50 straight. 


The catalogue for the year 1903 issued by the Andrew B. Hen- 
dryx Co., of New Haven, Conn., is a ponderous volume of 400 
pages, describing and illustrating the very large variety of articles 
which they manufacture. Of these, to the readers of Forest anp 
Stream, the last 200 pages of the volume, devoted exclusively to 
fishing tackle, would seem to be the most interesting; but the 
first half of the book, containing a great variety of articles for the 
home, with bird cages as a specialty, will also interest many 
people. Those who are interested should write the Hendryx 
Co. for a copy of this catalogue. 


This is the season at which people are beginning to contemplate 
the planting of their gardens for the coming summer, and 

of all sorts must now be selected. The heir one hundred 
and second successive annual—catalogue of Thorburn’s seeds gives 
in its 128 pages what would seem to be a complete list of all the 
flowers and vegetable seeds, and the gardening tools, that one 
could need on a place. ose who are fortunate enough to 
possess gardens or facilities for growing plants should see this list. 


Mr. Carl Von Lengerke, traveling representative of the 
ont, C. and Schultze Powder Company, left New York in the 
early days of this week for the of visiting all the great 
cities of the Middle West, in the r 


